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|, WOOL MORE ACTIVE, PRICES ADVANCED, 


As we have anticipated, and advised the readers 
,of the Michigan Farmer during the past. three 
months the price of Wool has advanced within 
the past thirty days and the market is now more 
. active and firm. Manufacturers have stood it as 
long as they could, and now the great demand for 
woolen, goods for winter use is forcing them to 
open their pockets a little more freely. We did 
not belong to that class of papers who cried Wool 
up just. previous to the new clip, and immediate- 
ly after used every effort to bear it down; why 
they pursued such a course is best known to 
themselves; but we have honestly thought, that 
although there was temporary dullness in the 
market during the warm months, and consequent- 
ly an apparent permanent. decline in prices, that 
fine wool in Michigan would bring ere the next 
clip from. 70 to 750. per pound and perhaps more, 
and we now believe that the time is approaching 
for the realization of this truth, notwithstanding 
that many have disagreed with us and advised us 

to the contrary, and some have eyen been vindic- 
tive and threatened to, and have — the Far- 

mer, because we have unswervingly stood for the 

rights of the wool grower. Many of the agricultur- 

al and other journals throughout the country 

have copied our articles and belabored us right 

editorially about our “crying wool up”—among 

these the “Ohio W ” was quite promi- 

nent—all of them have now began to “trim sails” 

—one says “the market is more active and prices , 
better” another that “All descriptions ef woolen 
goods are moving rapidly, and the West is pur- 


chasing more liberally than ever before!” still a- 


nother which three weeks ago advised farmers to 
close off their stock at 55 a 60c, says “we think 


that 65 cents is a fair price for Wool and that it 


will bring that, and that. wool was- more in re- 
quest”—thus they quietly “whip the cat around 
the stump,” and are preparing to fell in the cur- 
rent that iscarrying wool up, and in a little while 
they will all be ready to help give it a further “ bost 
up,” notwithstanding they have tried to “pull 
wool over your eyes” for the last 90 days. We 





144~Our Premiums, &c. 


have kept ourselves informed outside of newspa- 

















West was smaller thanever before known, and 
* the time meu come ‘eat —* must have 
syand th @ mip: have 
ue + and t il ne sete grower ‘must cnet adair 
price for it;if he would-only hold-on-tong enough. 
Wool has — from: to gcents per, pound 
within the past 30 days, at this rate it-is-a-better 
‘ investment than government Ar "gi OR ony, other |; 
( BEGEK. “wate the market and use your own best 
udgment. Below- we give extracts from the U. 
— 3 SE! HEAT fs feat 8 'NO, 
marleet and°alsd the’ Boston matket, the'stdte of 
— ‘thingy’ at those paltits governing the prides” ‘in 
* “Micha anid tlifoughout the West.- “Ww, ‘8. 2. 
1 WOU) eS ot Wht Sknicer.? 7 908 | P 
“Ou natket for Woot HA¥'Been’ —— fie- 
“tive the past week?) di Spedaltion ad for miiriu- 
. Yfabtiiring’ por oses—pattiealarty. thé latterand 
pret are firme; ‘thogt ‘not’ gitdtabty’ ii ion 
lope | Operations’ aie: tote’ —— Fepor ‘ted 
“fast week, ind Hikte’is more ‘Ut d peheral’démand, 
User Ee Bulk’ ‘Of the transactions’ have Bech cdn- 
“filed to’ about three litgeoperators,Fiz's! Messhs. 
‘*Biltock's'Soris’ an W C. Hdbsthh ‘Philadelphia, | 


the largest’ purchasers) /Messrs:' Hinton” &' Co. pany-eause for-regretr 


~) Boston) ahd the Harttotd Carpet Company, Hatt. 
“ford, Cdtin' ‘These parties Have “taken ltite bulk 
of the wool wold. | Outside ot tnid, theté’ “has ‘also 
“Beth moré mqury from ititindithacturers (iid ‘some { 
“few Wetitlebs, ‘so"that the “mhrket' generany ‘nay be 
sedi ne! detivg; ‘ahd wools thoving?’ 1 


rrenet d 
* oreign, woolssgem. the descriptions n most ght 4) 
“after, ,Particu] arly as, ‘many ‘indmufactarers have 


_ ap: are changing ‘thet ———— to, the u use c of 


Diath 


te 5* ee ey as — or many pir 
oe domestic. . 
“ruli 


. —— ‘the * Sere ye value of 
— must ingrease ere is a “dispo- | 


the; “present, and the 


sition, ee to ‘sell “at ado Loan 


oftles in small. Jots aggregate uite a usifiess. 
Iti is truly. ‘wonderfal,t to £4 — “harvest ‘the 
For, ign importers, are. rect an they are ‘eyi- 
“anes inclined , to gb ce, hay, while, Pa sun 
“shines,” t to the very, great fen we t An] 
haigenk tno 90d Gi ve) BS 

of 0 our, BIE 2h He aX i. produced ronder 8 
oe anal pfadt u ai s coultt Tot, Yi in |. 


dite fy 
eq. —— J BY : ele — Where }, 
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ul Ry are 27 Hine Ye, if large — i) Aas. for c —— 
eir, ne. O suit, arvicuiar 0 
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wool, 
——2 wonders: Te awasothonelit we 
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ant if-weefail in’ ond! thing: de 
a substitute, and people, like the camel, should 
not get their “ back up,” for it may stay — 
Dompstie: | Weel have ybeen | ‘mote, im: request 
Am 8—— and ate firthly hehe At Ange 
of 60a68c, some small parcels. changing- bands at 
at rather bephas figures. As, regards the future 
of wool, mon at this writing are about equally 
divided. (say that wools will; tbe. :kigher, 
based pote weal ‘small supply of cdttou, thd that 
“the yield of Domestic Wor this “year aoes not 
excedl Mliat of last Syeat, instead of BOI25 per 
cent, increase, | ds thatty of ‘the growers hayo 
crow: their lands: with sheep, oversfed. them, 
_and that the oduction Will he legs Supposed, 
selina, —— as Foreign Bb tn —3 
‘taking; the place: of Domestic by’ a change oſ ma- 
chinery, and being cheaper, it will effect the value 
of Donigstid, “and” iiakt réd¢e”, ig frice,,, ~,/Rhese 
fre the Opiniops, and we give them for what: “they 
are w orth, Things/however, are too muth in the 
fog as to advise which course to pursue, “but we 
aré meſmed· t6'favor the idea Of ‘selling at éven 
—— prices; for:*ta: bird im hand iis worth two: 
‘in'a' bush; and we if not ; “think there | : Will be 





mee ee 
—— — activity that is 
unparellelled ti the; sistory, | of the: trade: °All 
déseriptionof Woolen goods t are moving- rapidly, 
.and the West és reported’ asytaking more; goods 
this season and purefidsing” more, liberally than 
‘ever before! "THe vomtihission houses and! jobbers 
are up to their eyes in businest, and: the ball” 
is in Wail notion: (there. is more: inabis: paragraph 
than all the rest, dha it is what, — should 
‘govert' thenedtyos bys see.) 
ote Phe rsales ‘for! the! week. include 180,000 1b Flecee 
at ‘Gbnb8e," including, 66,000. Ib Ghoiee. Ohig;at 68¢, 
with some dittle Jots.of 1p3,000'th;’at higher figur- 
.¢s.,., Pulled weols argon’ fair stock; and rapge from 
D bales sold within the Fang | 1; 250 bales 
"California at 45250 3 100° do Atticwh. and Pro- 
ae 20/307", 380'Au! Capie29u35 fo, indliiding a 
‘Cat gO" of 500'b bales, yo ‘a Boston hotive;s supposed at 
32363 1 140 bales Mestiza 18a80e- 3:some low Bue- 
— Pe; 88 bales do, better, quolity, 28303; 
10,000 Ib slightly damaged Mexican 256; 200 bal- 
"es "RIB Giana’, 100 do'Sniyrha, ‘apd 400 do Washed 
‘and Scoured Germand and Rassiany: on private 
terms ; 240. bales Cordova 36a37C° 10,000 1b; Dons- 
koitates 20,000 It Cape s"85i; ‘and “several: —* 
little lots of omestiovtn foreign, ‘albwithin the 
rangevol the's OVE. —e ‘dose. ‘several quite 
Tate eitisadtions in Foreiay Weg pending, but 
Weare mpehebited snr givtiig tas epeintiy” and 
omit them. We tens next) weels to. ‘record in- 
creased activity in-all Jeserig teaiesd so 
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BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 


Sept. 12th,’the market for fleecé and pulled wool 
remains the same as previdusly noticed. The trans- 
actions of the week: have’ beer considerable but 

‘the demand is irregular, manufacturers purehas-' 


ing only to supply immediate wants. » The trans- 
actions of tlie:week have been ‘near’:300,000° Ibs 
fleece and pulled, prices of fleece ranging from 
624 a 70c, with considerable salesiof very choice 
Iowa, Michigan and New: York at the latter rate ; 


and ‘pulled at 65 a 87}c for No. 1 superand extra. 


Some lots of lamb wool have been sold at 60c. 


The range of prices of fleece is from 62} 4,75¢, but, 
it would be difficult to obtain over 70 a 720 for 


the finest or most desirable‘lots of fine wool on 
the matket, and'very. good lots of Michigan “and 
other Western are selling from 65 a 68c per. th. 
The future of the market appears to bé’ ds uncer- 
tain as ever. In the country we learn of: some, 
considerable purchases at 58 a 60c, but the mar- 
ket in Ohio atid other leaditig ‘points’ is quite as 
firm as previously noticed, so far as large holders 
are concerned. Wool in dur market ¢ontintiés to 
arrive very sparingly and one active week would 
clean us out, Manufacturers, howéver; are dispo- 
sed to hold back, and so far this policy has work- 
ed well in settling down prices. ~ The stocks in 
the hands of thé manufacturérs dre, however, re- 
duced to a low, point, and some considerable lots 
‘must be purchased’ from week "td’ week’ to ‘Keep 
their mills in operation. Cariada’ wool’ remains 
“without change. There have béér!’ Sales of' 50,- 


e 


000 Ibs at 60 a 65c, mostly clothihg wools at 60; 


long staple, combing wool brings, 65¢, 


riz 





» BUROPHAN MARKETS ‘AND OROPS, 
As much depends upon ithe European: Crops and 
‘the consequent ‘state-of foreign :mharkets in gov- 
erning the. prices of breadstuffs in the United 
‘States ; wei give below the;latest reliable: infor- 


mation in regard ‘to tle harvest and prices. wy 11): ing was doing, and rye was lower? 


‘Phe latest Mark Lane Express received, dated 


the 17th -ult., ‘says of the * in —— ee and gentle rains: 


“On the continent: +! 
«With another'week of splendid peta fee slang 


proportion of the fine'crop:of wheat may bei con- | 


sidered either gathered or safe. It would appear 
‘that it-will be no-diffichlty this’ season to find 


‘tamples ‘weighing 68 Ibs per: bushel, “and «many 


‘oats exhibited: are 44 lbs) per ‘bushel. Barley 
‘Must vary much, and but a small ‘yield of oats 


‘will‘be gathered on light'soils. Peds! also’ turn | 
pout. ‘less than was; expected, and» beans will be | 
) ery. partial Potatoes are good,' but 


not abun- 
“dk and the West and Southwest of Ireland are 
Row ‘beginning to complain of disease; -while in 
Prussia the yield is deficient. %The: Nortli of Eu- 
Tope, it would appear, ‘bas wot had weather equal 


4 C41, 7 


| to come to’ any conclusion. 


to our own, the i having -been impeded by 
‘rain, which. has effected the condition of much of 
'the new corm brought to market, but prices: hare 
generally been pointing downward .forwant of 
encouragement from England: France continues 
to take the lead ina lower scale of prices, the 
liberal offers and fine quality giving millers an as- 
surance of plenty. ': The same state of things has 
obtained here. With but little showing, at. the 
several country markets, there has been. less dis- 
position to buy; and prices for old wheat must be 
quoted. fully is under, last. week ;, while, where 
new has appeared in quantity,,a still greater re- 
‘duction must be) noted, with a conviction, that 
rates haye not yet reached their lowest. | i, 

Prices,are lower. in Paris.» . 

Wheat, prices, were gradully.. receding i in Bel- 


_gium,.. This was the. case at Antwerp, with little 


doing in any, escription, of corn. Courtrai was 
almost exclusively. provided with new grain. 
Rotterdam was. cheaper for wheat and. dearer 
for rape-seed. . Almost nothing was doing at Am- 
‘sterdam, though Polish wheat, was nominally 
quoted at 55s, 
‘The harvest was: ‘about finished { in the, moun- 


tains of Switzerland, and the peasants j in the plain 
were very desirous of rain, the past rage in many 
places being burnt up. The prices of wheat in 
the,severgl towgs, fluctuated, the tendency being 


generally, downward. 
At Hambro, business was extremely dull, ‘but 


wheat remained held at about previous rates, say 


‘to 51s per qr for fine Wahren red. 
The\harvest tiews at’‘Bremen was Very contra- 


diétory, ‘and too thuch” remairied’ yet in the field 
: Business very heavy, 

and rates nominal. i sel pl hae 
The weather has varied at Konigsberg.» Rye 
was mostly gotin, the weight being very different, 
and “ntiell Wael ehow in damp eond atti: Whe 
whéat had also suffered from rain.! Almost noth- 


Berlin notes alternations betwveen great heats 
Arrivals’ by water ‘still moder- 
‘ate! “It was’ becomig a matter’ of certainty that 
the ‘crop of late potatoes ‘would ‘be serjorisly less 
thian last year, in consequetice of the: Tong drought. 

Rye was much’ lower. Wheat and other grain 
gradually declining." " 

At Straubing, the harvest was al wel got, of 
fine quality and good yield: « 

, Growers,.of wheat at —34 were 0. generally 
in, their demands, but speculators were deterred 
from buying by advices. from; Europe and the 
Mediterranean, There; had. been. a fine ‘fall, of 
rain just in time for the maize, whieh | it was now 
expected would tuth out!’ an averhige crop.” Oate 


were dearer, in consequence ‘of | a short | crop ‘in 





the, neigliborhood, as well as, in rosie — 
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Deliveries of the new crop were increasing in 
Algeria, but not sufficiently so to produce the fall 
anticipated. 

lt would appear from the above that the har- 
vest bas been generally bountiful. If such is the 
case it will of course have a tendency to keep 
down the prices of breadstafis, as we depend a 
great deal upon the foreign demand to advance 
upon, and if there is little request from abroad 
our farmers will have to depend almost entirely 
upon the home market. We think, however, 
that wheat will maintain a fair price. In Michi- 
gan white wheat has been much injuired and will 
obtain a considerable advance over other kinds in 
consequence of the small crop. Amber and red 
wheat, has it is understood, produced a larger 
crop than last year, consequently this will ma- 
teriaely affect the medium and common brands of- 

ered when milled: Michigan white wheat was 
bringing $1,40 a 1,50 in the N. Y. Market on the 
10th inst. In Detroit, No.1 white——No. 1 red, 
1,08. No. 21,04. We would call the attention 
of farmers and dealers to the action of the De- 
troit Board of Trade in relation to inspection of 
wheat; this crop will hereafter be governed by 
this standard in Michigan.—w. s. B. 





Inspection of Grain.—Rules for 1863-4, 

The board of Directors of the Detroit Board of 
Trade adopt rules and regulations. connected with 
the inspection of the grain coming to this city 
fr-m the crop of 1863, and Secretary. Ray Had- 
dock, Esq,, has furnished us with the following as 
the rules which have been officially adopted for 
the grading and inspection of grain for the season 


of 18634 : 
WHITE WINTER WHEAT. 


Extra White Wheat—To be pure white winter 
wheat, sound, plump, well cleaned, and moderate- 
ly uniform in color. 

No. 1 White Wheat—To be pure white winter 
wheat, sound plump, and moderately clean. 

' No. 2°White Wheat—To be pure white winter 
wheat, sound, not so plump or clean as No. 1. 

Rejected White Wheat—To. be white winter 
wheat, tu include inferior or dirty wheat; but 
not damaged so as to be unfit for flouring. 

AMBER WINTER WHEAT. 

Extra Amber Wheat—To be pure winter wheat, 
sound, plump, well cleaned, and of uniform color. 

No. 1 Amber Wheat—To be pure winter wheat, 
sound, plump, and moderately clean. ae 


No. 2 Amber’ Wheat—To be pure winter wheat, 
sound, hut not so plump or clean as No: 1. 
Rejected Amber Wheat—To be winter wheat, 
to include inferior and dirty wheat, but not dam- 
so as to be unfit for flouring. 
All white and amber wheat niixed to be i inspec 


Damaged and unsound wheat not, good . enough 
for flouring, to be no grade. 
SPRING WHEAT. 
No. 1 Spring Wheat—To be sound, plump, and 
well cleaned. 
No. 2 Spring Wheat—To be sound and _reason- 
ably clean. 
Unsound and inferior spring, no grade. 
BARLEY. 
‘No. 1 Barley—To be sound, plump, clean, bright 
and uniform color. 
No, 2 Barley—To be sound, and reasonably well 
cleaned. 
RYE. 
No. 1 Rye—To be'sound, plump, and well clean- 
ed. 
No. 2: Rye—To be all other rye not merchant- 


able. 
CORN. 


No. 1 Corn—To be sound, dry and moderately | 


well cleaned. 

No. 2 Corn—To be sound, dry, and not. wel! 
cleaned. 

Tinsound and damaged corn, no grade. 


OATS. 
No. 1 Oats—To be sound and well cleaned. \ 


No, 2 Oats—To be all other oats not unmer- 
chantable. 

Resolutions were also adopted for the govern- 
ment and instruction of the grain inspectors, al- 
lowing them a salary, of $1,200 per annum, and 
the services of an assistant when necessary. 

e 





Live Stock in the Eastern Market. 

The following was the state of the live stock 
market in Albany on Monday the 7th inst.j—It 
will be seen that prices are — lower than 
at previous quotations: 

Berves.—The supply is again, taking * 
and weight into consideration, much greater than 
last week. Chiefly owing to this fact, notwith- 
standing the fact that the New Yorkers had a 
brisk and profitable trade last week, and are here 
in full numbers now, buying pretty freely, | prices 
are lower than they were then. This ‘s.most no- 
ticeable when the quality of the offerings for the 
two weeks are considered. Last week nearly all 
of the droves were made up-of common to ordina- 
ry thin, grass-fed. steers or coarse oxen. This 
week a majority of the droves are of very good 
quality, with more than the usual sprinkling of 
“ extra.” Nevertheless the prices now obtained 
are no better than were. paid seven days ago. The) 
difference in quality is equal to 1-8 a 1-4e per Ib, _ 
live weight, and the market is thus much lower. 
About 1,000 head'will go Eastward. 

The number of cattle received was 4,150, of | 





ted as amber wheat. 





which 477 were from Michigan. 
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Sares.—Of the different transactions we note 
— of the following 
R. Quinn, 38 ordinary Michigan at $45 per head. 


| Average 1,075 Ibs. Gates Sherwood, 33 fair Mich-: 


igan at $56 per head. Average 1,175: lbs. R. 
D. Gorman, 21 light Michigan at Aye per lb, Av- 
erage 950 lbs. Coon & Hosbury, 73 Michigan at 
$56, per head. Average 1,550.lbs, Also 18, ordi- 


Surer.—The receipts being nearly one-half less 
than last week, the market“is' somewhat buoyant. 
The demand for Albany ‘and ‘surrounding locali- 
tiés, as well as on New York account, is fair. The 
sales of sheep made ‘were at 44c per Wb: for light 
common, to 5c for good quality, averaging in the 
neighborhood of 100 lbs. . Lambs are without 
change. ; 

. Hocs.—The weather and a light supply vite 
ed with a speculative demand that started in 
New York last week, has caused an extraordinary 
spring in prices, 6c per pound being freely bid for 
good corn-fed, while for extra heavy,do 63¢ has, 
in some instances, been asked and obtained. 





‘Aw —— NortH-Wxstean Far —The la- 
dies of the different soldiers aid societies. , in the 
estern States are making arrangements for hold- 


k 








ing a fair at Chicago during the last week of Oc- 
tober and the first of November. The managers 
Yad say: Assurances have been received’ that the 
>» *" | States of Illinois; Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
, and Minnesota will generally join in this project, and 
sabstantial offers of aid have been proferred by 
persons in these States.” They hope to realize 
4 $25,000" for the benefit of the soldiers, and to se- 
It | “fe ‘this amount it is proposed to hiave concerts, 
“a tableaux, lectures and other entertainments, in 
addition tofthe attractions oj the: fair. ‘They in- 
uslity Vite the co-operation of all the Aid Societies of 
er iad the West in helping — * work. 
* List of State Fairs for ies. | 
oe! New York | Utica Sept. 15-18 
; a Ohio ‘Cleveland Sept., 15-18 
= lowe Dubuque Sept. 15-18 
wl Michigan Kalamazoo Sept. 22-26 
* 1 | Upper Canada _. Kingston Sept. 22-25 
wd Indiana Indianapolis Sept. 28-Oct. 3 
This Hinois Decatur __ Sept. 28-Ocf. 3 
good Illinois Trial of Implements-Decatur Sept, 21-26 
— American Institute New York , Sept. 7-3 weeks 
*⸗ 4 Illinois Horticul. Soc. Rockford Sept. 8-11 
The) Qulifornia Sacremento. © Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
: 1b, bay Montreal” Sept. 15-18 
‘ate ' Louisville Sept. 15-18 
— NorristovᷣnSept 2920ct, 2 
50, of Penni. Horticul. Soc. | Philadelphia’ Sept. 25-18 





‘ Leavenworth 


Oct. 6-9 


hes 


nary Michigan at $45, per, head, Average. 1 050, 


COUNTY FAIRS, 

‘Catyoun County Farr.—The fifteenth annua 
‘fair of the Calhoun County Agricultural Society. 
will be held at. Marshall, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, — 30th, and October lst 
and 2nd; 1853, ' 


Orrawa Counry Farr—The Ottawa County 
Agricultural Society, will hold its Eight Annual 
‘Fair, on Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 23d, 
and 25th, 1863. We are glad to see that Ottawa 
County is so far advanced in agriculture as to 
present so liberal premium list. 





Tue Cass Country Farr.—The Annual Fair. of 
the Cass County Agricultural Society, will be 
held on their Grounds, one half mile south of this 


'| village, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 


Oct. 7th, 8th end 9th, From present indications, 
it bids fair to excel all former agricultural exhi- 
bitions that have been held in this county, W. 
G. Becxwiru, President. 





“Barry County Farr.---At a meeting of the offi- 
cers and members of the Barry Co. Agricultural 
Society, it was decided to hold the annual Fair, 
on the Fair Grounds in Hastings, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 14th and 15th days of October 
next, 

President, Gilbert Striken: Secretary, J. M. 
Nevins, Treasurer, S. C.. Prindle, 





Farmers, Mecuanics anp Stock Breepgrs As- 


' gOCIATION.—This Association will hold its Annual 


Fair, at Jonesville, on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, October 14th, 15th and 16th, The prem- 
iums range from $30 downwards and, embraces 
everything in general, pertaining to such exhibi- 
tions. Henry Sacxer, President; ©. R. Cans 
ciLL, Secretary; G. O. Monrog, Treasurer. __ 





Carnoun County Farr,—The Agricultural 
and, Mechanical Association, will hold its Annual 
Fair at Battle Creek, October 6th, 7th and 8th, 
The premium list, is unusually large and should 
call out the best in Agriculture and Mechanics 
which the locality can produce. Sivon Baker, 
President; D. B. Burnuam, Perry —* 
Corxrira, —8 





Moxnnor County Farii.The Monroe County 
Agricultural Society, will hold its Annual Fair 
in the city of Monroe, October Ist, and 2d. The 
very efforts are being made to render this one of 
the best exhibitions ever held, and large prem- 
jums are offered. A: G. Bates; President; L. 
Darran and J. P, Waprorp, Vice’ Presidents ; 
BE. G. Moxton, Secretary ; 8: M. Packet, Trea- 





surer. 
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HitispALe anv — Union Pair.—This 
fair will bé held on the 6th; 7th’ and'8th of Octo-' 
ber next, being on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs-' 
day. We hope’and expect a general attendance’ 
of the frrmers and others residing ‘within- the 
towns represented in the Organization—Somerset, 
Wheatland, Jefferson, Pittsford, Ranson and 
Wright in Hillsdale County ; Woodstock, Rollin, 
Hudson and Medina in Lenawee County, Ve 


ask our readers to bear this notice in mind as we | 


may not have occasion to Rye another notice.— 
Hudson Herald. 





Wsarenaw County Farr.—The Annual Fair 
of the Washtenaw Oounty Agricultural and Hor-, 
ticultural Society, will be. held gt the Fair 
Grounds, in the City of Ann Arbor, on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, September 30th, and 
October Ist and 2nd 1863, as usual this sterling 
agricultural county has a most thorough list, of 
premiums, Washtenaw holds one of the first 
positions in the State, in agricultural], horticulture 
and stock raising, consequently the fair must be 
one of the best, and therefore will. well pay for 
an attendance, 


ce 





St. Josern County Farr.—The Thirteenth 
Annual Fair of the St. Joseph County Agr icpl- 
tural Sotiety, will be held at Centreville, on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 30th ‘and 
Oct. Ist and 2d. We have received the premium 
list whith is full and liberal, our thanks are due 
for a membership ticket. We shall endeavor to 
visit the fair and get a taste of the St, ‘To. peaches 
and other fruits, which are said to be among the 
best in Michigan. Ricuarp Dovenerry, Prési- 
dent ; L, A. CLavp, Secretary ; E. Stearns, Trea- 
urer. 

Tur AcricuttyraL Soctery.—The adjourned 
meeting of the ‘Clinton ‘County Agricultural and 
Horticultura] Society, held at De Witt; on Satur 
day last; was‘ well attended—nearly « every ‘town 
in the oudity being represented—and an énthusi- 
am manifested which is favorable. augury for the 
success of the ‘undertaking. The’ Society was re- 
organized-by the election of the following officers: 

President—A. R. Marvin, of De Witt; Vice 
President—A. J. Regp, Watertown; — 
H, O. Hopex, Bingham; Treasurer —Harvy, 
Avexanper, Olive...) 

Board of Directors—-S. Hoyt,; M, Christopher, 
De Witt; D,, P. Dayer,, Bath; Je: C., Brunson, 
Victor; L. Swagart,, Bengal; R.s. Meneeny odie; 
sex; David Clark, Eagle, , 4 |. 

_Itywas unanimonsly voted to hold, a faye 
Fair, at Dewitt, on Thursday, the 8th day, of 
October next.— Republican. 








STATE. ITEMS. 


td. 2s; Gries henslaid tdci table's peaink mas 


suring 104 inches in cirdumference, and’ rises 
over half a pound.---Alion .Herald, °° 


"Woot. —f, W. Giddirgs took in 3000 poiaiids of 
wool on tlie 20th inst.” This, we believe; ‘is’ the 
‘largest wool receipt ‘of the’ seigon.’ One’ load 
brought ‘the grower $945, 4 Romeo Argus. 


Successru PLANTING, We are informed. by 
D. Henning, Esq., that of the 1,000 , Peach trees 
‘| planted: on his 3 last, Spring he has. not. lost 
more than 25,or 30,,. Very successful, . 

Price or. Suzer.—John ‘Peach, drover, informs 
us that he has within a week or two purchased 1, 
300 sheep in this vicinity, for which he paid $8, 
008, or about’ $2j32 per head.Ann» Arbor ‘Nets, 

Wheat and Wool ‘ are Without material change 
in our market—the former ruling at $1 a gl 
per bushel, and the latter at’ about 60" cents per 
Ib — Albion Miner.” 


— the Berrien County Fair to be held 
at Niles City, Sept. '30, and’ ‘Oct. Ist ‘and a 
This is the farmer’s festival, and should be * 


patronized. 


THE Famt in Ovni’ — — are 
making for the most extensive Fair ever held, in 


Sanilac County. Those who would like to seo | 


good Fair in oar county; must be on hand the first 
and second days of — Jeffersonian. 


TaLs Conn Bat. ~Mr, Sackett, Esq. of Ma- 
Tengo, left at this office a specimen, of White Dent 
Corn raised by, him, which is over 13 feet i in height, 
The ears,are yery large, well filled, gpd are six 
feet from, the, ground—a good evidence of the 
strength of the. soil—Marshall | Expounder. 


Woot.—Mr. S. B. Day¥7on,.a farmer hint in 
the southern part of this county, sold ‘ih’ Lansing 
a few days Since, a single load.of wool numbering 
549 fleeces, and weighing'2;8723 Ibs. The price 


paid was ‘58c. per Ib., and oe — ba 


round sum of $1, 375: 92): 


Lanox Pium.—We have’ — from. T.'P, 
Barnum, of Carlton, a Plum, galled the Magiiim- 
bonnm, ¥ weighing two ounees, and. measuring 5 

inches in circuinference. | 1t is' truly’ a ſine speci 
men, Who can beat it, 4—Barry Pioneer. 





— — 





Tur Fifteenth Annual Fair of the Mi it 
State Agricultural Sogiety, will be held, at , 
maaoo on * 22d, 23d 24th and 25th days of Se 
tember... Qver four thousand five hundred dolls 
in cash i is. ffeved jn, premiums, which is a great in 





ducement for persons to earry in the best ol th 
farm produce and stock. 
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Fruit. — — St. — — ‘Says, there 
has beeh’shipped: from “St; Joseph;:this\season, 
up to and including September ¢ 9th; 1863 : 

Baskets.and boxes of. penction and | —* 165682. 

Bbls,, apples ee ee pil 


rod W 5 — 
Lusus N — E Wee were shows * — 
cis, Esq., a curious freak of nature ip the shape of 
a chicken, with three eyes ‘and two Pilles Qver'| 
Z, AQOAL TRE Vax 5 “eye, 


the centre of the bateh of bills is one: 
and on either —* vf smaller’ — es 


Tis 


ted in-such objects, ‘at the store of J. Ws * 


ers —— Journal. r —— 


tie yield of fruit thin se season in, ‘Michipa’ ‘will | 
be the largestiever known. In..1861.the péach | 
crop yielded about, 60,000, baskets; last, year, own | 

ing to the, severe ‘frost ift’"May, ' it reached’ only, 
about 50,000 baskets; from the most extensive 
fruit-growers the esas erop this year will amount 
to 250,000. baskets... The,, orchards’ ao literally 
loaded with velvet-cheeked fruit, whiet is now 
Hpipet ‘teady for market, 


“4 4 wetta 


“Maortixe — trotting watch — 
Mr. Green’s black : horse Henry Clay, ‘and the 
Stockbridge Chief ‘cathe Joff at the , Washtenaw 
County’ Fair Grounds,’ and attracted" |, crowd 
Henry Clay came out ahead. the two first heats 
but was beaten the thiee last by the, Stockbridge 
Chief. . Trotting was very fine" ihdeed,,-atid | the 
horses very, Bnew hy gaually matched, Time: ap 
$0 2:56, . sit: bow 


a 





A -Weont Wan! Tt seems that two —— 
of Jonesville, 2 are ¢ bound. * have somne | Wool, pall fos 
ing done, As wool is an important sobert ey 
seem determined : to make it decidedly wooly, as 
“clippings?” lat latter, lends,’ Wt gigg 9?” * tid, arop 
pings” are’ all thixed tip ini, the affair, Ts py 
Cipals are Messrs. Henry: Huff and Ji Collins, an 
the Jonesville Independent stands as * 4 
both.” We should like to publish tue "diséhssiod, | 
but they, are’ rather” Inte at hand tor’ erty: 2 | 
diate and general | remarks. i 


% Lise! po " nrg ¥ 


“Paaine Cavetuns—The — says 
that never since'Tows: has: been: settled . by’ the’ 
white man, haye prairié chickens “béen ‘so. nume- 
Tous a8 at' the présént season; * Tn ' Buchanan and 
Blackhawk’ counties they can be killed withstones 
and _ clubs, ‘and. ‘hunting, them’ with, guins ig next 
‘to no sport’ at. all,” So plenty’ wre” they! thet the 
‘firtiers Importune hunters to try" their: tuck: on 
their grounds, and ‘in-some . instances they" have |) 





|| ready, tell fall orders-rtheir stock 


* dutfehigan —— ‘Ratiroad; | 


| The Vice President of the Michigan Southern Raltroaa, M. 
L Sykes; Esq’, has recently issuéd 4 etredilar to the'employees 
of that réad;in’ Which, aftey: anuding to the:decense of Super-. ; 
intendent’ Cdmpbellj'and of his::value to the ooOmpany as an 
ablé; energetic anddevoted officer, beaqnoundes * following ; 
organization forthe operation of thivrend :” \* odd 
' Mr, Charles Paine, Division — cele La Portaj:, 
‘will continue in charge of the-western division, with full 
suthority tn matters: reldtive,to the. repairs and -werking ot 
the road; ne riety and: abyament of trains: om ; 
his division, ! } mliaxe J 
Mr ©. F Hatehy Divistom: —— — wilkhava, 
charge of the northérn ‘and! eastern division (including. Three 
_ Rtvers! Brauch and the Air Lineieast of Goshen) with fall at⸗ 
, thority on his division, asin the case of Mr, Painaqa- 4 byosi, 
| Mr H. L, Sargent will continue inthe office of Chief Olerk 
, fi Supérinterident’s'Departaient, in Toledoyasformetty, ») 
William P. Staunton, Oashter at:Toledo, will e6-oparate weith; 
| Mr. Hatch, having general: adviaury charge of local, matters.at, 
Toledo, during thé absence of the General Superintendent. 
| Mir, John J. Adam, ‘Abditorrat ‘Toledo, will receive requiel · 
| thons for sapplies of! all kinds, and. after’ having ‘examined and 
approved the same; will. forward them.te the supply agent, by 
whom such approval will beshonored.: %9j.9d9 fox » 
» Mri OQ; P: LelandJ@pnerat !‘Ticket:.Agent,)will — in, 
charge of the passengér: and ticket business, as,.a}so,jofithe 
general accounts of the road, and-to-him conductors and cman 
are i a in matters relative to his department. . 

Mr, H. M. Porter, General Freight Agent, 56 Clark ‘street 
Chicago, will have —* — of all fp mia! 
On'thétine)! 94 A” fo 

It isi portant that no delpriocaup in the shipment af, fre . 
ond Station Agents will promptly , rt to Division Supe 
{ntendents any want of facilities 4 ick’ of cars | at Wietr 3 
Spebtive stations; or) O8) | A 

, All general, special, or monthly I nine formenig 
sent.to, the, General Buperintende will be | forwarded ,to.the 
undersigned, at. Toledo, to whom also, all communidations fdr 
for the usual’ bus' iness of ard pages —— may be 
addressed... i 

It is the hope pi —“ of, the. pag reigned that the 
utmost hermony and unanimity of action Ww provell in every 
Departinent, and that he will’kept fully’ ihfurmed through the 
proper channels, of all matters” necessary to protect, or that 
indy‘ Ve caloulated to protect/tho:bast interest:of thd Seater » 
‘whose welfare is the chief cousideration,»> ./) 4... 

: LM, ST dn, “Vice. Prien, 


Ie ont oxantsind te 









— attention of our readers a are calle ito ths advertisement 
* Wim. Adait, He makes a spédiality of dwarf puary bav- 
‘ing no-less than 60,000 .in a saleable seondition, His; seleotion 
Brg gingng, the best in the, West and, well worth examining by 
those, wis ing to purchase. At. ‘Tis nursery can also be found , 
‘| Ovérgreens' of aliKinds ‘and “oriatiéhtal’shrabbery ‘of the \ 
‘choicest deseriptions, Itissaid that he has the finest rosesdn 
-this seetiomof the country. .. ovad , oi) toe (hi 

jo Tue Darkorr Noxseey, Ma morte —2 pris “ala 
of fruit, and ornamental 
trees are A No. 1. They em td have great efforts during 
“the past year to excel th the ‘ehitivation of ‘gripe vines—hav- 
aing noiless’ than 10,000. of the: mew seletirated; the! Delawere, 
their stock of foreign grapes le elgo ter} At $9, uapless Sor. us 
to attempted to deseribe all, but send or thelr catalogue ond 
‘select for yourself," ”' 


‘Breacusn’ — mth,’ the catering 


proprietor presénte an iHodsive! eataloguůb fdr those 
to make fall purch ~He~ prop ‘to’ sell standard and 





dwarf apples, peernand! peach trees; yerbenss and — 
‘trees and shrubbery el tala of the best quality, , 


“yk: View, Of ebcheutbr”’ so well!’ ‘kiiowit ‘tor "hth ves 





manifested a Willingness to pay forthe killing.” 


"dfttre'the’fitest of barbs for fait planting.” Tubso 


floricultare, 
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desirous of obtaining 1are flowering bulbs and plants, will do 
to send him their orders 


Prancis Burtt, of Newark, N.d J., the well known seedsman 
is now ready to furnish the dest of all kinds of vegetable and 
flower seeds,’ Those obtaining such from him may be sure that 
they are fresh and true, and will germinate well, He has also 
OF hana hace for those — ⸗ x 
obtaining thom. 


E1,.wancer & Danan, Mt. Hope — have sent} us, 
their‘entalogue No, 1, 2and 8 for.1868-4, and they really worth | 


the examination of amateurs and professionals. They contain 
the most extensive lista of fruit: and ornamental! crees ever 
presentéd tu the public, together with small fruits. and beanti- 
fal shrubbery. : Nese ee of the largest in the; 
United States, ' 





A ——— ——— --Gill’s Patent for pressing fruit and 
potatoes into barrels for transportatiun is one of the simplest, 
strongest and most useful articles. now in market for farmers 
and fruit packers, We have had them in Detroit for some 
time past;and every one who has tried them unite in. ssying, 
that they are the best thing of the kind that: has ever come up 
for public use, We have seen it used, and consider,it the must 
effective and cheapest machine yet introdueed,.. No farmer 
who’ has ‘grebn’ fruit, potatoes, driet apples, &c. to pack ‘for 
market, should be withont one. See advertisement 





A Grup Putter -—This is a machine’ always 
ed in clearing up new Jand, and’ the durabili- 

ty, ‘strength and speed with which it..can be 
worked are of the greatest moment to the farmer. 
Bornuam & Co., of Battle Creek, Michigan, ate 
now manufacturing one of the best machines fyet 
known for grubbing. We understand that they 
will be at the State Fair for trial, This enter- 
prising firm.also have an improved Wood, Sawing 
Machine, with a new and improved guidewhich 
steadys the saw wlien out and-when entering the 
log. Price $100 for. ‘Horse: Powsk and Machine. 


“fae Orrizene’ — — the’ great 
features of the State Fair for 1868, isthe Citizens’ 
Premiums “for “Running and Trotting Horses of- 





fered at Kalamazoo, This alone is one of the | 7 


greatest inducements e ever offered for exhibiting 
the. qualities, of horses, at. the State, Fair. ‘The 
first: premium in-each class is.$300; the second 
$150; third $50; the premium is made up ¢ entire- 
‘Jy by the subseription of the Association at Kala- 
™mazoo, and is one of the. many evidences that the 
citizens of that city, have expressed oftheir de- 

‘ermination to make the affair one of the best: 
that has ever taken’ Place in the State. We can· 
not but admiro the. spirit that has seemed to. ‘per- 


vade the people.of that:.region to excel in this |” 


‘grand exhibition of the great Agricalture, Me- 
chanical and Domestic industry .of this State. 
Whoever fails to yisit~Kalamazoo, will miss one 
‘ the —* Fairs ever held in Michigan. 


J —— iar ended Powwbsar sth —B—————————— 
most effective and best remedies to keep stock im good condi- 
, Hon now beforo the agricnitural world, It is. understood tha 
oodh 7 Will be supplied to stock raiser atthe Stat Fai, 








DETROIT MARKET PRICES, 
‘"" Ending September,'15th, 1863. | 
Carefully corrected just before going to press, by, 
Cele CROSBY & COs. . 
Commission Merchants and Dealers in Fruits, and ud Western 
‘ Produce generally. No. 169, ‘Wood 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 


White Wheat V bush. in demand i D1 20 
Corn, Bhelle de ad a 0 62@0 64 
e 0 vanced.an 
do in the quiet boy prt ord 0 50@0 66 
oy gede "de active demand 0 D 50 
Biriey, saiiidp om ———— 
ttle D1 75, 
— B bu. active an and oi, J 3 
A bb 2 Harvest bow,” nite » go0d. 12 50 
5— Hed Y 2 gui dt d — ‘a $005.00 
clover | 0 nothing doing | ; 
o timothy | 8 dull — 4 1 76@2 00 
«new crop lower 2 00@2 Fd 
Onio J —— emnand 0 62@0 75 
Cider, bbl; wanted, ‘ert 8 Dogs, 00. 
r, —— , none, offe ; 
Butt tresh roll, * bi good request . 5@ J 
— — Y — market flooded & dull IBG2 00 
bea do * —* market - 6@ 4 
| Rees @: active demand © D i 
' pon Vee dressed, @ cwt methine 5 4600 00 
do” do $ ddI fair'demand & frm 11,00@19 60 
Bool, beet dressed. 8 cwt declined 4 W@5 50 
aie ™ dresse' ns —— to 3 0 cS 
ve, 0 vai 
des, gree, do. advanced to 0 064@ 4 
&. ) do advanced te 01 , 
do green ealf do advanced to 0 124% @0 15 
’ ido do advanced to 0 0 80 
each ., declined 0 85@1 00 
Wook: fine giade e Db more active and firm 0 62 
Canada cosise clean fleece ;0,48@0 50 
Chickens dressed * ‘pair steady 0 8530 40 
ue? live td i 0 80 
Hay @ ton new ial old advanced and firm 11 oc 
oon # Ib ‘steady and firm > 0 10@0 14 
Corn Bewtiico: very dull 1 1 25 
Coarse mi dlings do advanced and firm 17 8 00 
, =f “® bbl. i active and firm 2 2) 20 
flo do declined and quiet 4 50@6 25 
do o back’ wheat # cwt. — in market 1 T6@2 00 
declined and guiet 0 0934 
WHIT EAT—No. 1 white wheat isin demand at our 
ue WEA none of consequence offering 
PA ie — Is in flr supply but market continues quiet 
ders are 


but very little d oing, 
— 5 ‘deol ned, but market is firm at quo- 


anes “Active—Good i Seekers, OA $4.50 a 6,00, Beech and 
Maple $4, 60; mixed ech, Ash, &c., at $8,5004,00 
Green ranges from 20 to 30 cents lower than well-seasoned or 
dry.. Trade brisk and much arriving on vessis, 


NEW YORK MABKET. ‘ 
t for the Farmer from thé latent Now York’ advices 


FLOUR fe fade — better i~ re active, ling at 
— e' 101 
cn * —— 


* 
TT". 





xt 
he b sextza round hoop — closing quiet. 
UAT seg ‘enerall —— to pay the advance. sth tr 
sane Club; aby B12 19@ 112 for Steed a} 4 1 ine for 
1D, 


for Amber, do; |$ 


ma ——— — — Shee * Rs on some 


rv common White Ohio, and $1 40 
Market more firm, with prices inglining up ups 


mt and fully o higher. with risk demand, 1 
igo —55 mixed Wweate 4 ger» te ue 
to last fros We think it will sdvavee tp neh; Ps hag Thoee 
who have saved their cro} better sie Tall on it a little while. 
ack re Wace active ant elie ee * for Canad j CMe 
for mess and lower —* 5 $11 ¢11 1512 fr 


—— 
1875 for new do; $i —* 


11 7 
for Wester ee 


! — with It — sinh 


Bor prime rime old me mess ; {ois Se 


~Aatan ata —— 





the an 
improved with a sie 
mand. We quote ¢ — Western at 9@ 100%, Pee 
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NEBRASKA: 
Ite Soil, Surface, Climate and Superiority as 
a ‘Wool-Growing Region. } 
Hamsure, Mich., 1863. 


Messrs. Epitors,—Having a deep interest in 
the welfare, progress, and developement of a dis- 
tant frontier territory, among whose hardy pio- 
neers for six years has been my home, I desire to 
call the attention of your readers to some induce- 
ments and advantages NEBRASKA possesses as a 
wool-growing region. 

An impetus given to Wool Culture 

The events of the terrible and devastating con- 
flict now being waged in defence of the govern- 
ment, and for the perpetuity of our institutions, 
have given a decided impetus to wool-growing, 
sheep raising can but prove profitable for some 
years to come. 


Cessation of hostilities will have no immediate effect 
upon the price of Wool. 


Should the war end—and it isa consumation 
though devoutly to be wished for, hardly to be 
soon expected—by the first flowers of spring, or 
in the immediate process of extinguishment, still 
woolen goods would for years bring high prices, 
and the present advanced rates of wool would 
not sensibly depreciate. The blighted and deso- 
lated fields of the South would have to be reduc- 
ed to cultivation, and cotton culture, a new order 
of things in commerce and in the market for cot- 
ton would have to be created; machinery now 
silent would have again to be waked into the busy 
hum of life and’ motion, before the ruling high 
prices of wool would be seriously affected. 

But without attempting to argue the question, 
or indulging in speculations of any sort, I think 
that it will be admitted that no department of 
agricultural industry of stock breeding promises 
so fair a return for a few years, as that of sheep 
husbandry, and the proper attention to the cul- 
ture and growth of fine wool. 

What is necessary to render the business profitable? 

What is essentially necessary to render the 
business profitable is to insure against Lossrs— 
untoward and untimely losses by death and dis- 
ease—a healthy and salubrious cLimars, adapted 
to the physical constitution, habits and wants 
and that shall impart vigor and strength to the 
frame of the animal, is necessary. To insure the 
greater profits, by curtailing so far as possible the 
necessary and unavoidable expenses connected 
with the growth, bringing to maturity, and keep- 
ing of Sheep, cheap pasturage is desirable. Cheap 
lands that afford a luxuriant growth of healthy 
nourishing grasses, with the least possible outlay 
of labor and capital in cultivation, tell hans 
upon thee. connected with the business,and 


is worthy of consideration before entering into 
an yr⸗ ot the kind. 





These Nebraska possesses ! 

Nebraska possesses all of the above desirable 
characteristics for wool-growing, or I believe, bas 
as great and perhaps to a greater degree than any 
other portion of the country, “subject to the 
Constitution of the United States”—a healthy cli- 
mate and abundant pasturage. 

Surface of the Country, 

Tke general surface of the country js high,roll- 


‘| ing prairie, interspersed with groves, and coursed 


with creeks or rivers, such as the greater and 
lesser Nemahas, the Blue, the Weeping Water, 
(upon the banks of which tradition says, a gréat 
battle was fought between the powerful tribes of 
Pawnees and Otoes, and a beautiful Indian girl 
having lost her betrothed in the savage and re- 
lentless conflict, who is reputed to have been one 
of the noblest warriors among the young braves, 
was so saddened that she filled the valley with 
her lamentations, and along the river’s edge pur- 
sued her lonely path, pouring out her bitter tears 
mingled with sad and plaintive notes, and calling 
upon the Great Spirit to take her to the new and 
happy hunting-grounds of the fallen brave, her 
lost and loved betrothed—since then the stream 
has been called Weerrnc Water.) The Elk 
Horn, Wood River, the Platte, and Siau-qui-cort. 
The large streams are lined with a heavy growth 
of timber, principally cotton wood, but including 
also maple, oak, walnut, hickory, hackberry, mul- 
berry and cedar. Their shores are skirted with 
rich alluvial bottoms from 2 to 10 miles wide, of 
remarkable depth and richness of soil and cover- 
ed with a luxuriant growth of grass from 8 to 10 
feet high, affording excellent pasturage and abun- 
dant hay for winter consumption. The country 
is also well watered by springs, scarcely a quarter 
section being wittiont a spring of the clearest and 


purest water. 
The Uplands. 

But as the uplands, as they are termed, or high 
rolling prairies, comprise the larger portion of 
Nebraska, they will be found generally the most 
desirable for sheep-breeding. These are covered 
with a thick mat of “prairie grass,” that does not 
grow so rank and luxuriant as in the bottoms, 
but its quality is nutritious and healthful and af- 
fords a rather better article of hay. 

The Pasturage. 

The pasturage is of the best quality for sheep— 
its vastness makes it incapable of exhaustion. For 
a distance of from 5 to 10 miles from the towns 
on the Missouri river, Omaha, Plattsmouth, Ne- 
braska City, and Brownyille, broad acres of the 
finest grasses for sheep pasturage can be had gra- 
tis,and many of these lands will probably be “com- 
mons” fora term ‘of years. The tame grasses, 
cloyer, timothy, Kentucky biue grass, and the 
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like seem adopted to the soil, and thrive finely so 
far as experiments have been made. 
Cheap Lands. 

EF Lands are cheap. Improved, from one to five 
miles from the great channel of navigation, the 
Missouri river, and convenient to eligible and 
thriving towns, can be had at from $3 to $5 an 
acre. Better opportunities for investment in de- 
sirable real estate were never known in the histo- 


of the country. 
* The Climate. 


The climate is healthy—the atmosphere clear 
and dry, and entirely free from dampness and 
miasma felt in many of the States, especially in 
England, where it is said above two millions of 
sheep die annually from these causes alone. This , 
is a subject of much remark, that the stars shine 
brighter, the sun shows, and the moon‘with more 
effulgent beauty, tran at most other point, owing 
to the rarity and clearness of the atmosphere. 
Damp, chilly, foggy days are seldom or rarely 
witnessed. Asacough or cold are seldom en- 
gendered by either state, or felt by those predis- 
posed to “eat up” such nuisances. Such a climate 
cannot fail to infuse robust health and vigor to 
the frame, as well as elasticity and strength to 
the constitution of man and beast. Ourundulat- 
ing hills, and the rolling surface of our prairics 
forbid any standing pools and exhalation of nox- 
ious vapors and miasmas, that always carry with 
them the invisible seeds of disease and premature 


death. 
Experiments thus far successful. 


The experiments made thus far in wool-grow- 
ing in Nebraska, has thus far proved eminently 
successful. The sheep are free from disease, thrif- 
tier and more vigorous, and more prolific than in 
any of the States Iam acquainted with. That 
climate has much to do with prolificness in the 
breeding of stock will, perhaps, be ‘admitted, but 
whether it is an admitted fact or not, I have seen 
it demonstrated in Nebraska too often to admit 
of question in my own mind. 

Scarcity of Machinery to work wp the material not 
against the enterprise. 

The scarcity of factories and mills to work up 
the wool might by some be considered a draw 
back, and as against the enterprise of wool grow- 
ingin Nebraska. These, like all other new coun- 
tries, Nebraska, is of course, for the present’ de- 
ficient in; but asthe freight upon wool is but a 
trifle, it costs but very little more to market the 
material in New York from Nebraska than from 
Michigan. And if it is profitable to raise wool 
in Michigan upon lands worth from. $30 to $50 | 
an acre, and I know it is, is it not moré femunera- 
tive to grow wool in Nebraska upon lands that | 





can be had at from $3 to $8 per acre, and where 


pasturage can be had in unlimited quantities for 


the mere herding. 
Has it Paid? 


Has wool culture, upon our present limited 
scale paid in Nebraska? I answer, yes! and can 
cite numerous instances. Hon. D. D. Benen, of 
Omaha City, one year ago purchased a flock of 
1200 sheep in Calhoun County, in this State.— 
This season his wool, marketed in New York, 
brought him larger gains that all the other profits 
derived from his farming operations, though pos- 
sessed of one of the finest farms in the Terrltory. 

Wool growing encouraged. 

Our Territorial Legislature last winter by law 
exempted all sheep from taxation, and 500 from 
forced sale or execution. Was not the Act con- 
ceived in a spirit of broad and liberal generosity ? 

But I have, perhaps, already trespassed upon 
your space. There are’ several other things con- 
nected with the subject, I desired to mention,but 
must forbear. M. W. R. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SEASON. 


The Country Gentleman says :—Now that the 
labors of harvesting have closed, a sort of new 
era opens to the farmer in the form of labors for 
autumn, A considerable portion of the labors of 
the farm consists of preparing for another season. 
Manure that has already been manufactured must 
be spread for winter grain; and the absorbing 
materials for new piles of manure are to be col- 
lected and accumulated. 

COMPOSTING MANURES. 

Manure in the form of compost, consisting of 
a mixture either with a copious amount of straw, 
well rotted down, or with layers of loam, turf or 
peat, should by all means be applied early in au- 
tumn ; and the best is either as, top-dressings to 
grass lands, especially meadows, or to new wheat 
fields, after the plowing has been done. There 
are seyeral advantages of top-dressing meadows 
early in autnmn. It assists in retaining the mois- 
ture of the soil which otherwise might become 
quite dry, and pinch the growth of the grass; it 
furnishes nutriment to the plants just after the 
half dormant state of mid-summerand they spring 
up with great freshness and vigor through the 
manure, and manure and grass together form an 
excellent and dense protection to the roots of the 
plants for winter. Partial failure often occurs in 
top dressing by the careless and imperfect man- 
ner in which the work is done—it is. scattered 
unevenly and in lumps; while a portion of the 
grass is unsupplied, other portions are too heavi- 
ly covered and smothered, The same amount of 
manure spread evenly over the whole surface 
would be of triple value; and it may be of great 
importance therefore to employ a hand to pass by 
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regular strips over the whole field, and break and 
scatter all lumps left by the first spreading.— 
Much of the facility for spreading depends on the 
mechanical condition of the manure at the time, 


the character of the component parts previously 


used, the degree of moisture, &c. If quite wet. 


when spread, it will be hard to ayoid some lumps; 


in a few days when these become dry, they may 
be broken or crushed with a roller, and spread by 
passing a fine harrow over the ground. 

We have on former occasions spoken of the ad- 
vantages of top-dressing wheat about the time of 
sowing. There is no question that im most cases 
this is the best way of manuring a crop in the 
North. The only exception perhaps, is where the 
soil is already quite rich, and where it may pro- 
mote too luxuriant a growth of straw. Its ad- 


_ vantages are, enriching the surface near which 


most of the wheat roots remain; preserving the 
moisture, of the soil at a time when it is frequent- 
ly affected by drouth; giving a vigorous . start to 
the young. plants, and preventing their destruc- 


tion by winter killing. We have known, in,an | 
extreme case, a moderate top-dressing of manure | 
to part of a field of Mediterranean wheat, ‘to | 


give a yield of twenty-five bushels per acre, and 
the rest of the field which was unmanured,; was 
so nearly destroyed as not to be worth cutting. 
Several good farmers, who:have long practiced 
this mode, have found it: usually te increase the 
crop about eight bushels per acre. Another, and 
by no means the least advantage, is the assistance 
it gives to the young clover plants, as insuring 
their germination—making a difference in extreme 
cases equal to doubling the amount of seed... 
In preparing manure for another year, an abun- 
dant supply of absorbents'is important. They 
must vary with circumstances; where straw: is 
abundant it answers a good purpose if time can 
be allowed for it to become well rotted down.— 
The facility with which it may be used for litter, 
and being always easily spread in cold weather, 
it is most conveniently used. ‘Turf answers’ a 
good purpose, but cannot well be employed when 
frozen hard. *The same remark will) apply to 
muck or peat, if it has been well dried. An fact, 
peat is of comparatively little value when used 


wet. It will hold, like a sponee, nine-tenths of | 
‘land owners to allow their fences to. become or- 


its weight of water; and hence when saturated, 
cannot absorb the liquid parts of the manure.— 

Every care should therefore be taken 'to have it 
well dried. It should be dug out of the swamps, 
if practicable, in summer, or early in autumn,and’ 
the present season is therefore the time to secure 
a large supply. A mistakeis often made in throw- 
ing it in large piles on the ground, whefe it‘sucks: 


up like a sponge, the water from the soil beneath:' 
It should, therefore, be thrown upon a platform 





made of poles, ‘brash, slabs, « or plank, and if the 
heaps cannot, be covered. with boards or thatch, 
they should be beaten smooth with a spade, 80 as 
to throw off the rains, This may appear to some 
to be much unnecessary ‘labor, but it will amply 
repay all the trouble, and increase many times 
the value of the materials used. 

Farmers who have manure on hand too coarse 
to be well applied in its present state, should im- 
mediately form compost -heaps. This. may, be 
done, in many cases, in or near the fields where 
it is wanted, and thus saye the labor of drawing 
a part of the materials into the barn-yard and 
then back again into the fields. Fence corner 
turf, and the washings of ditches and fields, form 
an excellent material, The latter may be found 
abundantly the present year after so many heavy 
rains, and compost heaps may be, made near any 
large deposit, Such washings being entirely free 
from stones and easily shoveled, besides contain- 
ing considerable rich matter, are well adapted to 
this purpose. The thinner the alternate layers 
of manure and earth, as the heaps are built up, 
the more perfect and: thoroughly mixed will be 


the compost. 
WEEDS. 


We lately observed one of our best farmers go- 
ing thro’ his crop of corn and clearing out all the 
remaining weeds, which had escaped his eariier 
cultivation, As every plant would soon have ri- 
pened its five hundred or a thousand seeds, and 
greatly increased the labor of eradication another 
season, the economy of, this operation may be 
well conceived. Immediately preceding or soon 
after a.rain, it is advisable to harrow all. stubble 
ground that has not been seeded down, or which 
may be intended for. plowing. The weeds will 
soon start and form a green manuring crop which 
will.enrich the soil when turned under. The 
pulverization of the surface by the harrowing, 
also improves the,surface and renders the. subse- 
quent plowing more perfect... Crops of turnips, 
beets, and carrots are yet to make their. best 
growth; they should, therefore, be kept constant- 
ly cultivated. Nothing can have a worse ap 
ance than to see numerous weeds thrusting t * 
solves above the rows of these crops.. No true 
farmer can admire the taste which induces. some 


namented with elder bushes, briars, nettles, horse- 
thistles,, burdocks, mulleins, &c,, and wherever 
they exist, tht. present occasion should be seized 
for their utter oxtirpation. Briars, if cut low 
during the present month, are much checked in 
vigor; if not killed; but it may be best toremove 


‘such fences as are not line fences a few yards, and 


plow up and cultivate the old line: of weeds. To 
clear out the ox-eye daisy, plow it under deeply 
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during the present month ; dig up or otherwise 
destroy evéry plant which appears before winter ; 
plant with corn another season, and keep it well 
and frequently cultivated and hoed clean. If a 
good manuring can be applied, follow with anoth- 
er well cultivated corn crop, and seed down with 
a grain crop, sowing the clover seed heavily. The 
few remaining plants after this treatment may be 
eradicated. by hand, or by a repetition of the 
same course. ; 

Other work ‘for the season will consist in 
. thrashing grait, always securing the straw well, 
both for litter and feed; commencing the fatten- 
ing of animals; repairing fences, gates, and build- 
ings; selécting the best and perfectly clean seed 
wheat; underdraining portions of land too wet 
to drain in the spring; drawing off stones and 
stumps; clearing meadows of all kinds of ob- 
structions to the mowing machines, such as rocks, 
bushes and stumps; carefully Honse all farming 
tools, first cleaning them of dirt and brushing 
them up, and seeing there is a place for évery one 
and every one in its place. 





Special Manures,. 

A great deal is said by chemist and men of 
science in relation to the superior value of chem- 
ical science as connected with the agricultural art. 
Chemistry and Physiology, in conjunction, have, 
it is true, accomplished much for agriculture, and 
as the principles of vegetable reproduction be- 
come more fully understood, will no doubt. effect 
~ @ still greater amount of good. ’ Mere’ theorists 
and sciolists, however, are ‘of little benefit to the 
cause ; their speculations arid assertions tend rath- 
er to perplex’ than enlighten, and as novelty con- 
stitutes the predominant element of their specu- 
lative philosophy, they unfortunately become 
popular among thus who can least afford to be 
duped by'them. But this is one of the evils 
which in time correct themselves. True science 
never produces disastrous results—it is the pio- 
‘neer of progress, and as such must be welcomed 
by every discriminating mind.’ It has already 
accomplished much in almost every department 
of productive industry, and its light now streams 

ys over the innumerable paths of effurt and 
toil which man pursues. But of this fact—ob- 
vious as it is to the intelligent mind, many are 
wholly unconscious. The chemist tells us that 
in order to constitute an efficient fertilizer for the 
reproduction of any specific plant, we must use 
some of the various mineral salts, such as the 
salts of ammonia, potash, soda, lime, silex, iron, 
sulphur, &c. | These are doubtless:of great impor- 
tance, for the analysis of all cultivated crops’ de- 
‘monstrates the indispensableness of these articles 

n the formation of living tissues. 





Lime is necessary to the formation of the corn 
and wheat plants ; it also enters in greater or less 
quantities into the texture of most vegetables, as 
do also the salts of soda, ammonia, potash, sul- 
phur, and other minerals, all of which exist in 
the soil, and when exhausted by growing crops, 
may de supplied by the application of hwmus or 
earth. These minéral elements are certainly.in- 
dispensable to the healthful development of vege- 
tables, but by them alone fertility can never be 
effected. ~The English member of Parliament 
who predicted that the time would come when 
the farmer would carry to his field in the pocket 
of his vest f sufficiency of manure to fertilize an 
acre, had certainly a very exalted opinion of the 
efficiency of concentrated fertilizers. The same 
opinion seems to be participated in by certain in- 
dividuals in this country. 

But after all that can be said in commendation 
of mineral elements, the farmer should not rely 
exclusively upon them; he must, in order to se- 
cure the fertility of his lands, provide an adequate 
supply of decayed vegetable matter,—decayed 
straw, muck and animals excrement, all of which 
are of vegetable origin, and replete with the very 
mineral substances which, in an abstract condition, 
are sold under the generic —— of special 


fertilizers. 
An attempt, however to feed plants on,lime, 


the salts of iron, ammonia, soda, sulphur, potash, 
&c., would probably result much in the same 
manner asan attempt to keep up the static equi- 
librium of the animal system by a food composed 
of pepper, salt, mustard, vinegar and other simi- 
lar articles without a supply of beef, pork, bread, 
or some other alimentary substances, essential to 
the- support and maintenance of life. Poudrette 
and guano are concentrated manures of an animal 
origin ; at least in a mixed sense they are so, and 
when analysed are found to coutain many of the 
salts which the scientific hold to be most essential 
to the growth of vegetable life. Poudrette is un- 
questionably a most valuable fertilizer. Experi- 
ments conducted with the utmost care in regard 
to accuracy, and on almost every description of 
soil and variety of crop, through a succession of 
eight years, have convinced me that a good article 
of poudrette is one of the most economical ferti- 
lizers the farmer can employ. To capacitate an 
acre of ordinary soil for the production of sixty 
bushels of shelled corn, forty-three pounds to the 
bushel, will require at least thirty-six tons of 
green‘cow manure, probably much more. . Now, 
the same soil may be:and has been made to yield 
this amount of sound and perfectly well matured 
corn; by the application of four hundred pounds 
of poudrette! Here isan important difference, 
not only'in the quantity of the fertilizing article 
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and its cost, but also in the expense of applying 
it. But there is: another point, to be.considered, 
here; the cow. manure is more durable in its ef- 


fects, and will continue to. operate . beneficially, , 


for years, whereas the poudrette acts temporarily, 
and is mostly if not completely , exhausted. by a 
single crop. This, however,,.is no argument a- 
gainst it suse,—OLp —— in Marsaniown Lele- 
maths tobe 





, - ‘Kor the Michigan Farnier, 
« By their Fruits) ye shall know them.”. 
Jones Vs Brown. 


BY CHARLES B. HOWELL, 


“By their fruits ye shall know them” cannot 


~ be. said of all pieces of soil, that is, as to know 


their own absolute qualities, for they are too of- 
ten perverted. The soil may be capable of pro- 
ducing prodigous crops, but if indolence allows 
weeds to choke out legitimate plants, he. would, 
not be an impartial observer who would, judge by 
the scrawny, sickly plants in the market grown 
on such soil, the nature of the soil itself. All 
who have had opportunities of seeing and judg- 
ing, doubtless are. acquainted with many a.farm 
which has passed through as many vicissitutes as 
did Dave Crockett, or has Barnum. 

M. Brown purchased,a farm which had. long. 
been noted for its proyerbial habit of yielding ac- . 
cording to the highest, scripture “fold.” For a 
year or two Mr. Brown raised good crops., But 
after that they gradually deteriorated from year 
to year. The wise-acre owner thought the rain 
must be washing faway the rich particles of the 


soil, leaving only the unproductive portions.;, He, 


said that; like people, land would.sometimes de- 
generate, and that he had that, very kind, He 
said it was “just his, luck” to have a smile.or two, 
from fortune, and afterwards he allowed to only 
view the clouds which vailed Fortune’s sunny face. , 
But if Mr. Brown had looked, things equally, in 
the face, and dispelled the illusions. that filmed, 
his mind, he would have seen that the “clouds” 
that obscured fortune were immense quantities of 
manure that had accumulated from year to, year 
in his capacious barn-yard, in the rank growth of 
weeds that stunted his corn and potatoes; in the 
swine that rooted at will in his clover. meadows, 
after haying, and the sheep that knawed so close- 
ly that same clover; in the low, rotten fences,— 

in short, Mr. Brown would have seen the cause 
of those “clouds” in the results of his own sloth, 
ignorance and carelessness. — 

When asked to subscribe to. an agricultural, 
journal, Mr. Brown refused, He said that.“ book 
farming” only made. men pay. out money, in try- 
ing wild experiments, with as, much, chance of 
getting a return as a man would be to make a bet 





on the probable place the lightning might strike | 
during, the next thunder storm.” Besides, said 

he, “if one gets readin’ these yere papers, it makes 

him neglect his work. . The writers always, try 

to make their ‘pieces as interegtin’. as they can, 

and.one, is so apt to remember, what is nice and. 
spicy, and neglect to take advantage of the sug- 

gestions in the dry. parts, that, discuss scientific 

farmin’, and all that.” ; 

After a time Mr. Brown sold his farm, at.a con- 
siderable sacrifice, having given. up the idea of, 
making even a living from it. The purchaser was 
aman of thorough habits, and. had in his library, 

a fair quota of aaviqniture works. Agriculture 
soariale also helped to make up the family re- 
sources for reading, 

Mr. Jones, the ‘purchaser, found nearly a for- 
tune in the barn-yard ,aceumulations, and he and 
hig stalwart boys found plenty to doin hauling, 
it: to those fields seemingly the,most barren., He 
was not discouraged because the fences were poor. 
and the soil unproductive, for there were no filmy 
illusions over his sharpeyes. His sagacious judg- 
ment. took in at a glance the unnatural disease 
the farm was laboring under, and the remedy it 
needed to effect arestoration, to its pristine status. 
He.saw the elements of a yaluable piece of land in 
his sorry looking farm, and his guiding the helm 
in. time showed that it was not the inanim@te 
member of the partnership which almost ren- 
dered nugatory the saying, ‘ By their fruit’s ye, 
shall know them,” but the man who acted upon 
it understandingly. ;' * 

Pontiac, Aug, 28th, 1863, 


Cross Plowing. 
Opinions differ in regard to the expediency of 
cross plowing sward lands—some contending that 
where the sward is comparatively light, such as 





is often found on old pastures or fields that have: 


been long run out, cross plowing assists in thé af- 
ter cu'ture of the crop to a miich greater extent 


‘than the’ cost of the~cross plowing. We have 
(thought this to be true in our’ own practice on 
‘such lands. But there is another point to be 


considered, especially when heavy sward land are 
to be wrought, ‘We will state some of the rea- 
sons that occur to us. 

Unfermented vegetable and” animal’ ‘matters, 
when buried in the soil as aliment for crops, ought’ 
not to be exposed to the action of the sun and 


winds until they have completely decomposed,— 
.| The gaseous products eliminated by stable ma- 
‘nure and other decomposable products, while, in 
ta fermenting state, always ascend, because they 


are, eapecifically lighter than. atmospheric air. 
They consequently enrich the, soil by, which, if 
properly inhumed, they are fixed, and thus con- 


* 
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tribute to the sustenance and support of plants. 
If fermentation takes place on the surface, as we 
think it will, in some degree, under favorable cir- 


cumstances, the gaseous products will be diffused 


and Jost. The quantity of actually soluble mat- 
ter contained in an acre of well set sward land 
is much more considerable than many would im- 
agine. : 

An English writer has ascertained that a vigor- 
ous sward, inverted in the latter part of summer, 
after the hay has been cut, or in the spring, before 
the grass has attained much growth, contains not 
less than thirty tons of vegetable matter to the 
acre! This, when resolved to humus by a well 
graduated decomposition,’ will afford a highly 
salutary aliment to vegetation, and if permitted 
to decompose beneath the soil, will essentially 
contribute to its productiveness. We make these 
remarks, bearing in mind all the time that decom- 
position is comparatively slow on the surface,and, 
also, the doctrine and practice, of some English 
farmers and writers, that nothing is lost in surface 
manuring. In that climate there may not be. In 


ours, under the scorching suns that occur even in’ 


May and September, we firmly believe it would 
be considerable. 

When, for the sake of a more thorough tilth, it 
is thought advisable to cross plowing, the first 
plowing should be deep, and the second, or cross 
ploWing, shallow, in order that the pulverization, 


which is the object sought in the latter plowing, ' 


may be secured without disturbing the mass of 
vegetable “matter turned down by the first. If 
the second plowing be as deep as the first, the 
furrow slice, or sward, will be cut and brought 
to the surface, greatly to the annoyance of the 
workmen, and perhaps to the soil and crop, In 
pulverizing the surface of recently plowed green 
sward lands, the cultivator, or horse hoe, is far 
preferable to the. plow. It pulverizes thorougly 
as far as its teeth penetrate, and does not go so 
far below the surfaec as to disturb the sods. . 

It is the practice in some sections of New Eng- 
land to plow the grass land. intended for. corn the 
next year, soon after the hay crop has been re- 
moyed in July or August, allowing a few days for 
a new crop of leaves to start out after the grass 
is cut. It is thought by some with ‘whom we 
haye conversed, that the practice is an excellent 


one, though no reasons were given besides the one. 
that the corn crop was much better than When, 
the land was plowed late in the fall, or inthe 


spring. If such is the fact, it will not be difficult 
to assign a reason or reehons for it.— New England 
* Farmer. 
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Sow Lettuce * fall ¢rop, thinly, and in deep 
and very ‘rich ground. ©” 





Sowing Grass in the Fall. 

A corréspondenit of the Germantown Telegraph 
who is favorably impressed with it, says: 

“ Experience has shown that the most judici- 
ous, and, ultimately, most economical method of 
laying land’to grass, is to sow the seed immedi- 
ately after corn or potatoes, or some other weeded 
crop, and without any accompanying crop. This 
instres a ready and vigorous germination, a rapid 
and healthy development of the youthful plants, 
and a renumerating crop, and secures a sustained 
production which can be effected so readily and 
cheaply in no other way. In examining carefully 
fields managed in this way, we'shall find that the 
plants haye a much broader expansion, and firmer 
grasp upon the soil, than the roots of the same 
—* of plants on lands which have matured a 


of cereals. 
“Dy cleansing the surface of lands after taking 


off a crop of potatoes, for instance, thoroughly 
pulverizing it by harrowing, having previously 
applied, broadcast, a few cords of fine compost, 
or ‘old; well-rotted stable manure, and sowing 
herds grass, red top, and clover, allowing about 
double the quantity usually sowed, and covering 
it by means of a suitable harrow, followed by the 
roller—we shall-be sure to secure a good crop of 
hay the next year, which exceed in value the 


grain which the soil would have produced, to say 


nothing of tht exhaustion of the soil which the 
latter would necessarily effect. 

If we examine grass plants growing among 
wheat; oats or barley, or indeed with any dry 
crop; we shall ‘find’ them exceedingly weak and 
spindling ; the foliage, when there is any, pale 
and thin, and the whole appearance of the plant 
indicating imbecility and: disease! Such’ is not 
the case where the seed is sown by itself. It 
then starts vigorously, comes forward with a rapid 
and sustained development, and'is not subject to 
those sudden and fatal checks which militate so 
powerfully against their andvancement’ when 
shaded by grain.” 

An Out-Door Cellar, 

It is very’ unwise to store a large quantity of 
vegetables in the cellar of a farm-house, even if 
it is of sufficient capacity. In the later part of 
winter there will be some decay, and nothing can 
be more detrimental to health ‘than living over a 
mass of decaying vegetable matter. But few cel- 
lars dre large enough to hold the products of the 
farm that requires winter storage. As we de- 





vote more attention to the economical feeding of 
stock the necessity of good root cellar will be 
felt more seridtisly. Carrots, beets, parsnips, cab- 
bage, and the like, require callitr room. A saridy 
hillside is the best place for making a cellar, as in 
this situation good drainage-is secured as well as 
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easy access, A good cellar, however, can be made 


in any place where the water will not. be within 
three or four feet of the surface. Especial pains 
must be taken to secure good drainage, Dig down 
as far as drainage will allow, and throw the earth 
back, to be used in banking up. If rough. stones 
are to be had, they are best for the walls; if not, 
posts and planks will answer. A ‘strong ridge 
pole is necessary, which must be supported by 
posts. Bank up the sides with earth, and plank 
the roof, and cover with straw or’ leaves, over 
which rough boards, or something of the kind, 
must be placed to prevent blowing off. An easy 
entrance should be made at the front by digging 
down the earth in a gradual slope; and as. this 
part will, be exposed to the weather, it should be 
made double; and if of boards, filled between 
with straw. Where stone is used a space for air 
is sufficient. Perhaps some of our readers who 
have had experience inthe building and use of 
out-door cellars will give us the benefit of their 
knowledge of ‘the subject. 





e Difference between the Loyal and Disloyal 
f States, 


\ The New York Times gives an outline of. the 
difference between the North and South in agri- 
cultural and also in the advantages of War: 

By referring to the census of 1860, we shall find that the to- 





tal population r 
In the loyal States w: 23,845,000 
In the disloyal States, 7,993,000 
ite Males in the loyal States, 18,817,000 
White Males in the disloyal States, 2,378,000 
Colored Ma'es in the loyal States, 537,000 
Colored Males in the disloyal States, 1,689,090 
Horses in the loyal States, 4,447,000 
Horses in the disloyal States, 1,408, 
Mules and Asses in the loyal States, 848,000 
Mules and Asses in the disloyal States, 581, 
Cattle in the loyal States, 16,089,000 
Cattle in the disloyal States, 9,715,000 
heep in the loyul Sta 18,214,000 
Sheep in’ the disloyal States, 4,229, 
Swine in the loyal States, 10,295, 
Swine in the disloyal —* 18,187,000 
Bushels Wheat in the —e tates, 144,416,000 
Bushels Wheat in the disloyal States, 957, 
Bushels Indian Corn in the loyal States, 594,374, 
Bushels Indian Corn in the disloyal States, 229,917,000 
Bushels other Grains in the loyal States, .’ 210,354,000 
Bushels other Grains in the disloyal States, 81,149,000 
Cash value of Machinery, &c.,, in loyal Sta’ $170,187,000 
Cash value of Machinery, &c., in disloyal Sta $75,622,000 


In other words, the military resoutces of the North to the 
South are, in male proportion, ‘three to one, in horses, three 
to one; in sheep four to one; in swine, more than equal; in 
wheat, five to one’; in Indian Corn, two to one; in other grains, 
seven to one, and value of machinery, implements, é&c., two to 
one, 

Our navy, besides the protection it has afforded our com- 
merce upon the high seas, has pretty effectually blockaded the 
Southern and Gulf coasts, has captured Port Royal and New 
Orleans, and accomplished much in opening the, Mississippi 


River. Secession hasbeen prevented in Maryland and Dela- |, 


ware, Kentucky and Missouri. West Virginia has been freed 
from rebel domination, and organized into separate Union 
State, The Potomac River re-opened, the Eastern coast of 
North Carolina restored to the ‘Union, a valaable: depot. for 
naval and military stores establishediin South Carolina, Fort 
Palaski in Georgia, and Fernandina and: St, Augustine in Flo- 
Tida, re-taken and re-oceupied. In the West the rebels bave 
been driven entirely out of New Mexico, Arizons, Southern 





Kansas, Missouri, North Arkansas, Kentucky, three-quarters 
of Tennessee, and one-half of Mississippi. The amount of ters 
ritory thus re-conquered and re-oceupied hy the Union armies - 
is more than two hundted thousand square miles. The coun- 
try so re-conquered and re-occupied is as large as Austria or 
France, or the Peninsula of Spain and Portugal, and twice as 
large as Great Britain, or Prussia, or Italy. » , 

But the most important thing of all is the re-opening of the 
Missistippi River, from its sources toits mouth, In addition 
to the commeroial importance of this great highway and na- 
tural outlet of the products of the Weitern States, its posses- 
sion by the Union forces cuts rebeldom completely in two 
thus separating and isolating the enemy's forces and territory 
west of that river, which, in a military point of view, is worth 
to us more than twenty such capitals, like Richmond. 





Potato Starch, 

Starch made from the common potato furnishes 
an excellent substitute for arrowroot, as a whole- 
some nutritious food for infants. It also makes'a 
good cheap pudding for the table, if cooked like 
sago; and as it has not the medical properties of 
arrowroot, it is much to be preferred as an article 
of daily food, except for children who are subject 
to diarrhoea or summer complaint. The process 
of making the starch is simple and’ the time re- 
quired so shert as to put it into power of every 
one having the means at hand. Wash any quan- 
tity of potatoes perfectly clean, and grate them 
into a tub half full of clean cold water; stir it 
up well; let it settle, and then pour off the foul 
water; put the grated potatoes into a fine wire 
or coarse hair sieve; plunge it into another tub of 
clean cold water, and wash the starch through the 
meshes of the sieve and throw the residue away ; 
or wash it again if the starch remains in the 
pumice; let it settle again, and repeat this pro- 
cess until the water comes off clear; scraff from 
the top any remains of the pumice: then take 
the starch out, put it on dishes to dry in a warm 
room, and it will be fit fur use. immediately. 
When wanted for tse, mix as much as‘may be 
needed in cold water, and stir it into boiling milk, 
or water if preferred, and it requires no further 
cooking. It also makes'a stiff and beautiful starch 
for clearing thin muslins and laces.—Boston Culté- 
vator. 





Dayine Peacues WitHovt. Peetixc,—A_ cor- 
respondent, says the Country Gentleman, who 
has tried the plan of drying peaches mentioned 
below, to his great satisfaction, requests us to re- 
publish it for the benefit of our readers: 

The furze is removed by immersing in lye, made 
by boiling wood ashes in water, to a tolerable 
strength, The lye should be warm, but not so as 
to cook the peac’es, which are rubbed in it awhile, 
and then washed in clear cold water. Every par- 
ticle of furze will be removed, and”only a thin 
skin remain—they can then be cut and dried in 
the usual manner., They thus lose nothing of 
their sweetness by. peeling, and are said to be of 
the best quality for all cooking purposes, 





—— 
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growths but such seemed to be the exceptions. In hardiness, 
productiveness and high qnality, it is well understood; and by 





consent, these questions were not raised, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Grapes. 

The discussions of the Society upon the Grape elicited much 
valuable information; and ss much interest appears at. the 
present time to be felt in our State, upon this subject, we feel 
warranted in indulging in a somewhat fnll report, 

MAXATAWNEY. 

Was commended by Reid, of N. J.; and James, of Penn. re- 
marked that the original vine has been left to grow wild, and 
clambers over a plum tree; notwithstanding which the fruit 
maintains its size. It is of a bronze color when ripe. It ma- 
tures about the same time as Isabella, ' 

The President raised a question whether it will ripen in the 
North, 

[The writer chanced to be on the “Tasting Committee,” and 
would remark that the specimens shown were then nearly or 
quite ripe (Sept. 16th,) and were,in appearance and quality, 
worthy of bigh praise, It must in justice be added, however, 
that they were grown in the city of Philadelphia, and upon a 


south wall.] 
LOGAN, 

Parsons, of N. Y, asked—“ Has it done well. anywhere ex- 
cept in Ohio?” 

Bergen, of N. Y., had fruited it one year—bunches not large 
and note good setter—a good, sweet grape, about as early as 
Eartford Prolific. 

Goodale, of Maine, had succeeded well with it,—found it the 
hardiest grape he has—lays down all his vines. He found it 
somewhat inclined to overbear,. ‘ Flavor more brisk and vin- 
ous than some others. , 

Risley, of Connecticut, found it not as early as the Hartford 
Prolific, but variable, The berries much scattered on the 
bunch. 

Reid, of N. J.—“ It is apt to rot in my grounds. Its bunch 
is small, the berry small, and the foliage small. It is pleas- 
ant,sbarp grape. I like it.” 

HARTFORD PROLIFIC, 

Was @ery fully discussed; and although all agreed that. it 
was only passable in quality, and the berries inclined to drop 
as soon as ripe, it was found universally successful, both at the 
north and at the south, as to hardiness and productiveness, 
and withal, so early, that all seemed disposed to overlook its 
defects, and it was generally conceded to be one of the most 
desirable for general cultivation—in fact,as remarked by Hook- 
er, of N. Y., “ is the grape for the million.” 

ALLEN’S HYBRID, 

Was introduced by Hooker; and some of tho members ex- 
pressed doubts whether it is really p hybrid. It failed to elicit 
any decided commendation. 

CUYAHOGA, 

‘Was called up by Bergen, of N. Y.; and in reply to the que- 
ries, Elliott, of Ohio, stated * That it originated in Ohio, but I 
have always had doubts about it maturing with us, Here (Bos- 
ton) I don't think you could mature it. It isa greenish,white 
grape; branches compact and close, and where it could be ri- 
pened, it would be'a very good grape. Three years out of five 
it has not ripened where it originated, It isa strong grower, 
and in habit it is strictly a fox grape,” 

Others were disposed to believe it a seedling from some fore 


MOTTLED. : 

Mr, Elliott, remarked—“There is grape from Kelley's Island,’ 
Ohio, which fs called the Mottled. The berries when partially 
colored, are mottled with green and red. Av they mature the 
green disappears, and becomes a dull red, while the red be- 
comes a dark purple. It is just now coming into, eating condi- 


DELAWARE, 


‘Was introduced by Reid. of N. J., to elicit the opinion of the 
Convention respecting it. 
Gome cultivators had been very —⸗“ in securing strong 





J. M. Earl, of Mass., inquired, “what is the character of the 
Delaware in relation to mildew?” It had mifdewed badly 


with him, 

Reid, of N. J., had found this one of his difficulties, but con- 
sidered it vigorous when up. 

Hooker, of N. Y., gave it his unqualified recommendation,so 
far as Rochester was concerned; considered it a small grape, 
but perfect; and altho’ the ‘bunches are small, they make up 
in number what they lack in size. 

Prince, of N. Y., urged his opinion, so long entertained, that 
itis the seedling of a foreign variety; and, like all others of 
that class unadapted to open air culture in our climate, In 
this opinion he seemed to stand alone. 

[The discussion was here interrupted to sdmit some remarks 
by Mr. Richard McCormick, from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington; in which he explained the position of 
that department with the Government, and the Agriculture 
and Horticulture of the country, and asked for the confidenee, 
the support and the counsel of the people.] 

After the conclusion of these remarks the society resumed 
the discussion of Native Grapes, 

NORTHERN MUSCADINE. 

“Smith, of N, Y., 1 would like to inquire if Northern Mus- 
cadine will not bear an additional star or two. With usit does 
finely, and we think very much of it.” 

Prince, of N. Y., it is of fair flavor on Gry soil, on moist soil 
it is absolately flavorless. 

Hyde, of Mass., had takon up and given away what he h 
and was glad to get rid ofthem so—considered them worthless.” 

J. M. Karl, had found them to drop worse than any other 
grape he ever knew. “It was disseminated by the Shakera, at 
Lebanon. They afterwards found that the Shakers, at Hat- 
vard, had the Early Amber; and they have got that, and snb- 
stituted It for the Northern Muscadine. It is a much superior 


” 
— REBECCA. 

Parsons, of N. Y., inquired how Rebecca has done this year, 

Elliott, of Ohio, had found it as hardy as any other, and reo 
garded it as one of the best. 

Hovey, of Mass., I can only say, that I consider it the best 
grape inthe United States; but whether it will become as 
popular as some large and coarse looking grapes, is a question 
that remains to be decided. I believe it is just as hardy as the 


Isabella. ‘ 
President—“ I saw, at Salem, recently, # Rebecea vine that 


afforded mo very great pleasure, ‘It has a large quantity of 
grapes, perfectly free from mildew, snd in good eating condi- 
tion now. I am inclined to think that, when the vines are 
young, they are liable to mildew, much like the Delaware ; 
but when they get considerable strength, they are vigorous 
enough, and pretty free from mildew, It has beenso with me,” 

Reid, of N. J., considered it perfectly hardy, and superior to 

all the white grapes except the Maxatawney, 
CREVELING, 

Was called up by Hyde, of Massachusetts, 

Prince, of N. V.,“ It is the best we have. A large purple 
grape. After testing allthe American grapes, I find that su- 
perior to all other grapes.” (Mr. Prince, the reader will recol- 
lect, insists that Delaware and Rebecca are seedlings of foreign 


varieties, 
“looker, of N. Y., thought we had no other grape of its sea- 


son so good. It ripened with Hartford Prolific and I thought 
it quite superior. The vine is a very frée grower, and uncom- 
monly hardy. 

Elliott—We ‘have fruited it, in Ohio, and ate satisfied that it 
is one of the best early grapes, We had regarded the Logan 
as the best, but we have" decided ‘that itis better than the 


4 es of N. Y., was much pleasedjwith it. 
UNION VILLAGE. 

Was inquired after, by Hovey, of Mass, who had found it 
as early, or a little earlier than Isabella, with very handsome 4 
large bunches, Specimens exhibited as Ontario are identical 
with this, 
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Prince, ot N, X. “It: was re-issued by Mr, Reed, of Hamil- 
ton, Canads West, as the Ontario, It is just about ar hardy as 
the Isabella, and about the same quality. 

* Elliott—In Northern Ohio we consider it unworthy of culti- 


vation. 
* TO-KALON, 

According to Prince, of N. Y., this grape originated at Lan- 
singburg. He thought it a better grape than Isabella, 

Reid, of N. J., had found it a shy bearer. 

Lyon, of Mich, “I inquired about it, two years ago, at 
Philadelphia, and the objection was that it rotted badly. With 
me it has never rotted or mildewed,, but proves as hardy as 
any other variety, unless it may be one ortwo, Last year 
when alinost every other variety ‘failed throughout the coun- 
try, I, at least hada very large crop, and the bunches were 
beautiful. In ripening, they put ona beautiful, mottled ap- 


pearance at first, which of courso. disappeared finally, when 


fully ripe. 

Downing, had found it to drop badly. 

” President, had given it up entirely, 
PERKINS. . 

Sl of Mass., stated that the Perkins is a Massachusetts 
grape, about ripe now; s very fair berry; and likely to prove 
& very good grape. } 

Hyde, of Mass. .“I saw the original vine, ora slip from it, 
in Bridgewater. It was raised by the Perkins family. The 
vine had an abundant crop, but I was not impressed with the 
quality of the fruit. 1 hardiy consider it worthy of cultivation: 

Downing—It ig just ahout as good as Northern Muscadine. 

RODGERS’ HYBRIDS, p 

The attention of the convention was called to these, by Mr. 
Ives, of Mass; These seedlings of which there wore a large 
Humber are the results of crossing the Black Hamburgh upon 
a wild native of New England, and the size of the berry and 
bunches, and the'vigor of the plants, are such. as to astonish 
all who have had the opportunity to examine and test them; 
while, in quality, seversl,of them. promise to take rank among 
he, best of our hardy varieties, 

Mr. Rodgers, the originator, has unfortunately suffered them 
to be disseminated under nwmberé only, which is greatly to be 
regretted, as a wide door is thus opened for error. 

It is stated that Mr. Rodgers has another batch of hybrids, 
produced by crossing other foreign sorts upon these seedlings, 
which give indications of hardiness and freedom from mildéw, 
and which are being watched by horticalturists with much in- 
terest, as illustrations of another step ina direction in which 
theory alone fails to indicate the probable results, 

DIANA, 

‘Was named by Hooker, of N. Y., with thé rethark that it 
failed last year, He farther remarked, “I do not fel ready to 
endorse all that has been said in praise of that grape. When 
well ripened, in a good exposure, I have found them surpassed 
by no grape for real excellence; but yet. with me, it is liable 
to the objections of making a great deal of miniature wood, and 
& great many buds in the spring fail to come out, and produce 
anything like good bunches of fruit; and the bunches them- 
selves are’seldom perfect.” 

Parsons, of N. Y., and Reid, of N. J., confirmed the expori · 
ence of Mr, Hooker, 

OPORTO, 


Prince, of N.Y. “Imade an examination of some Oports 
stapes some two weeks ago, and found the bunches small; fruit 
medium size; very austere—an inferior fox grape, It will 
make wine, but almost any of the fox grapes will make better. 
The port wide made at Oporto is made of half elder berries and 
half grapes. 

ra eg ig a fact that the elder berry makes a fair 
wine, resembling our Port, 

Lyon, of Mich, “The Oporto was introduced into our vicin- 
ity some: years ago, It stood the severe season, with us, a 
year. ago, better than almost any other. I cannot say much for 
{te quality asa table grape, but for its hardiness withjus I can 
vouch, It matures quite well in any of our seasons, and is 
very productive. 


-/ Downing, of N. Y. “ Wilkany one eat the grape after it has 


ripened?” 





fi of Mass. “I should prefer 3 notte eat. many of them 
myself.”, 
LYDIA, 

Elliott, of Ohio. “I would call attention to the Lydis. It 
is a large, white grape, about the size of the Catawba, raised 
on Kelley's Island; the bunches very round, color a greenish 
—— very little purple, and ripons about the time of the 

e 


Los ANGELOS. 

Prince, of N. V. All the. grapesin California, represented 
as foreign, are one variety, and all the wines are made from 
one grape, under vartous processes; and this grape is called 
the Los Angelos. In California, naturally, there is no good 


BLACK GRAPE OF SONORA. 
.A grape sent from California under this name. was stated by 
Barry, of N. Y., to be identical with Zinfindal, 
MAMMOTH CAPE, 

Houghton, of Penn., called attention to's grape grown in 
Europe under this name, A very large, delicate grape, from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and said to be adapted to out of door 
culture, in a dry climate, 

YEDDO, OR JAPAN. 

This grape, (which had not yet fruited in this eountry,) was 
said, by Parsons, of N. Y., to grow very much like the Dela- 
ware, It promises to be a strong, hardy grape. 


MARY. 

Elliott, of Ohio, “I would name the Mary—~a seedling. na- 
tive, grown in Obio, not yet sent out, Berry of medium size, 
loose, long bunch, cvlor greenish white, vert edt with the 
Isabella. Quality superior.” 

BRACKETT'S SEEDLING, 

Parsons, of N. Y. “I would name Brackett's Seedling, I 
tested it year before last, and it struck me as a very fine grape 
indeed, and more nearly approaching Black Hamburgh than 
any hardy grapoI have seen. Whether the wood will stand 
the winter, or not, has not been tested, It is a seedling of the 
Union Village. 

President—“ I have heard 4 very good opinion of ‘the grape; 
and the only ae about it is the one that comes home to 


us, Is it early 
ADIRONDACK. 

Mr. Barry, of ‘N, ¥.; presented a grape from. J, W. Bailey, of 
Plattsburg, Leke Champlait, ealled the Adirgndack. . 

Eliott, of Ohio, from. the committee on New. Fruits, des- 
cribed \it as follows: Bunch: large, compact ; berries large, 
round ; color ‘datk’purplish red, with a bide bloom; seeds 
large: flesh greenish we soft, not perfectly ripe, but promi- 


ses excellently well. 
Plymouth, hept, T, T. Tron. 





Tree Wash. 

In early spring and after fruiting we should look well to the 
cleaning of the trunks and larger branches of fruit trees, The 
—* style of white washing: is not as eatment, for althongh 

immediate, effects may be bene! the interstices of the 
hark becomes filled in degree with ‘he {nsoluble carbonate of 
line, and this interferes materially with the after-functions of 
growth, lessening the and exosmose Ds, 
the bark soon becomes again. as edly condition as before. 

Tree washes should be be soluble, 60 that they will eventually 
be removed by rains; thus oil sosp, it free bof 25 may_be 
used with advantage. | Potas bh should never be used, as it fre- 

quently injures the cleaner tt more delicate por ap of the 

bark and t — ao readily to a carbonate, “ parties washed 

poses the ova and — leh · 

—— on — it Hit will not remove the scaly insects from 

the’ surface of pear trees, unless used at 60 great! a strength as 
to injure the — of the bark itself. 

The —— * wash ey 80 fang serie —— J 

ferable to others, | s— Hes! 
toda red hot in an iron vessel; ner: Soot’ vessel yp 4 


bedded in, not over, # hard ‘coal this‘will drive off 
* 3 carbonic acid which it contains ng, Tendering sods 


ater and 
caus hes One —* of hb oe * be men ne to one 3 
ate! u 
trite without Ade dig — It will remove te aly *18 
da F bh —— insect * 2 og 
as have u im, the ne 
‘a woolen cloth, and the barks. will be perfectly ear— 
This wash be applied to all trees with a mop or brush,and 
if oe bage fa = mid summer a the pe Bonen! 
y 
only of che of the he. trank of s plum tree than the para aby y th —— it 


in diameter more Ww 
the washed portions. This ~ 45 worth yy as ma- 
ware; 16 ed portion ‘silt find ite way to the Goll 6y the eotion 


of rains, dows, ete. Working Farmer, 
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, THE PEAR TREE: 
Ite Pruging and Management, — 


BY F. A. NAUTS, 


The able articles of this writer for the Work- 
ing Farmer, are well worthy of the attention of 
all who possess a taste for horticulture, and who 
wish to thoroughly understand the pruning and 
management of fruit trees. ’ 

NATURAL VEGETATION. 

The kernel fruit trees, less capricious than the 
pit or stone fruit trees, with regard to the regu- 
larity of crops, are slower to set to fruit; left to 
themselves, they either would set .very late, or 
would not set at all ; good’kernel fruits are, more 
than all others a conquest for human industry; a 
conquest that man only keeps up by unremitting 
care. The Pear Tree is, with regard to number, 
variety and the precious qualities, the first of all 
kernel fruits, Let us consider its peculiar mode 
of vegetation. 

Each branch of the Pear tree is terminated by 
a woodbud ; this bud opens in the spring to form 
a branch alike in every way to that which has 
borne it; the branch left to itself, continues to 
grow aleo by its superior extremity ; all the buds 
of each year are wood buds, without exception. 

Let us follow a three year old branch the des- 
tiny of these buds, beginning with the last; the 
traces a a (Fig. 1) divide the branch into three 





8d section, 


2nd section. 


Fic, 1. 
A—Traves dividing the branch into three seetions, 


—5* X ened from wood-b { 
F ry sephora uds, immediately below the 


sections ; ert section represents the: vegetation 
of one year... The buds of the third section have 
undergone but little apparent modifications in the 
annual course of their vegetion; whatever may 
be their ulterior destination, for the moment they 
only represent wood-buds, Those of the second 
section are more sensibly modified; however, we 
do not perceive one that has become a fruit-bud ; 

some only are in course to become so, as this is a 
yery’ slow transformation, in the Pear tree. We 
further see, towards the end of the second sec- 
tion, several productions, bd b, alike in every way 
to the first section, except. in the dimensions; — 


Ast section. 


they are twigs that have opened from wood-buds; 


they are placed immediately below the origin of 


the third section ; they followed before: its devel- , 
opment the Bn bud,from which section it is- | 





sued. Lower, the place of the inferior buds is 
scarcely visible; they have not yet opened; they 
exist, however, but in a state of dormant vegeta- 
tion; the sap, too powerfully attracted by the 
twigs above them, has passed :by without their 
being affected by it; the last placed near the heel 
are altogether obliterated. Those of the first 
section have followed exactly in the same course ; 
only they have vegetated a year longer, the twigs 
are stronger, and some’ have themselves already 
unfolded twigs; the fertile buds are more advanc- 
ed towards the time when they will bear their 


‘first flowers, although that time has not come 


yet; the lower end of this section and branch is 


altogether naked; we cannot distinguish any in- 


ferior buds, which, when this section wasin a 
state of twig, were seen as apparent as those with 
which the third section is now furnished the whole 
of its length. Such are the facts as which at first 
offer themselves tous. A more attentive obser- 
vation will show us, besides each fruit or wood- 
bud, an underbud, often indistinct, but very te- 
nacious, and which becomes a'very vigorous twig 
in a very short time, when its companion perish- 
es or is cut away. This precious resource of a dor- 
inant underbud, which can always he awakened 
at will, only exists inthe kernel fiuit trees ;— 
these trees have also another resouvree, the heel 
buds are only obliterated in appearance; they 
are always ready to pierce the bark, when by 4 
short pruning the sap is forced to, take its. way. 


towards them. 
After having verified this constant march of 


the vegetation of the Pear tree, we are enabled 
to judge in what it is opposed to our views direct- 
ed towards the production'of fruit; and we can 
discover by what means it will be easy for us to 
unfold the fruiting productions; we do not as yet 
seé any well formed on the branch on which we 
study, (Fig. 1); this branch is too young. 
FRUITING PRODUCTIONS. 

Fruit-buds take sometimes more than 4 years 
to pass from the ‘state of wood-buds to. that of a 
fruiting production or fruit-bud. Fig. 2, repre- 
sents a fruit-bud come to its perfection and ready 
toopen; thewrinkles of its support are the traces 
or remnants left, by the footstalks of the leaves 
which have protected it during its existence,with- 
out which it would not have been able to attract 
the necessary sap for its growth. All wood-buds, 
whatever their place on the Pear tree, may, un- 
der Certain’ circumstances, become a fruit-bud, if 
it be not obliterated like those at the lower end 
of.the branch ; if it does not open in shoots, like 


‘the terminal bud, it enlarges:slowly; taking every 


year one or more leaves than the preceding’ year, 
leaves of which the base of the formed bud pre- 
serves’ the trace. The bud that has to flower at 


* 
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the end of one year, bears not less than five 


leaves, and oftener seven. 
FRUITSPURS. 
' (Fig. 3) are fruit productions which rise at the 


4 


Fic. 2 ‘Fic. 3. 
place of a bud that has borne fruit; or if it has 
only opened. to sterile. flowers,: they are covered 
with buds, which, according to the'natural course 
of their —— are all changed at different 
times into fruitbuds; the buds with which, the 
fruitspurs are charged are owing to the leaves 
which haye nourished them in their axils. Fruit- 
spurs only rise on a branch which has shown its 
first flowers. 

FRUIT-TWIGs, 
(Fig. 4), are, fruitspurs. which rise from fruit 





Fie. 4, Fruit twigs. 


branches, either naturally or by pruning, having 


for'aim their development or unfolding; they sur- 

pass seldoth the length of 14 feet, and sometimes 

not even that; their whole length is covered with 

fruit-buds ; they can: also, be forced to become 

branches by pruning ‘in case of’ need. ' 
SPRIGS, 


(Fig, 5), slimmer: than fruit-twigs, and, less 
“|! gre rare and jittle 


—— ais Sprigs. 
furnished with buds in their length, start froin 
Branclies that have not been cut off at the time 
of pruning. .When their,rise has not. been. pro- 
voked, they show no wrinkles at their base; they 
ars more ‘productive when disposed originally to 
become fruit-buds, the pruning of the branch.that 
carries them has made the sap. flow to them and 
permits them to lengthen ; they are more produc- 
tive than, the sprigs, spontaneously developed; 
their fruit-buds take less.time.to form. 

: SPINDLES,’ ® *’ OB 
a * * * their name from the pointed frm 


"Fic. 6° | — — 


of the terminal, pid; re ‘it 4* becomos a frnit- 
bud ; it cannot, lengthen ; it presents itself some- 
times from the first year in the shape of a round- 
ed bud, which sets to, flower the first or second 


" Spindles. .” 





year ; the spindle of the Pear tree has no wrink- 
les at its base, as it has not béen protected, like 


a spur, by legyes that fall off; it is only developed 
on a brauck: it-does not grow beyond 2} or. 11-5 


‘inch, sémetimed'rit over 3 incklong, 


These are the fruiting’ productions of the Pear tree; the 
most precious are the fruitespurs untted in a great number; 
they show then an agglomerated aspect, like fig. 7, but the trees 





Fic. 7. Fruit-spurs. 
which contain the greatest number of them are not always the 
most fruitful. Often a tree near its end is covered with a num- 
ber of spurs thus clustered, whose buds flower but bear no 
frnit; in order that the flower’ may set, that the fruit holds, 
and that it msy arrive to perfect maturity, there must bea 
certain. number of fruit-twigs among the fruit-spurs, and sprigs 


_| among. the branches, to ‘draw to the flower-buds the sap, for 


want of which the flowering is always sterile. 


PRUNING, 

The aim of pruning is to force the branches to cover them- 
selyés with fruiting productions on the whole of their extent, 
to maintain among these productions ‘sufficient fruit-twigs and 
sprigs to draw thé sap’ towards the flowers and the fruit, so as 
to lengthen the branches methodiedlly, prudently taking care 
that they grow in size‘as well as in length, and that the sap 
does not lose itself to produces confusion of useless branches. 

. The pruning of the Pear tree may be considered independent 
of the form to be _given to'the tree, of which we will speak 
hereafter. ‘If 
ed by 4 Manure has made it.without the help of 
the rane remark that roduetions te bear fruit 

eveloped; this want is owing to the excos- 
sive lengthening of the terminal dto the'too'rapid de- 
velopment of the Jateral, twigs. tely ‘below the rise of 
each sectidns; those | shoots. , the office of suckers, 
they have hardly left, enything, for the fruit buds. If each 
shoot had been res' 2 by by a tational pruning, and the ter- 
minal twig had been shortened to 83¢ or 5 inches from its rige, 
all the buds situated below; would have profited by it; the 
nearest bud to the pruning, more favored than the others, 
would have had more proneness to start, but arrested by pinch- 
ings made in time, they would have formed the basis of pro · 
ductive branches afterwards, or those that ought to have been 


i suppressed, being cut afew times below their insertions, would 


have given rise, by the ulterior development. of their. inferior 
buds, fruiting productions, With regard to the buds placed 
below the twigs, favored in their growth by the pruning of the 
terminal twig and the pinching of the lateral twigs the nearest 


| to the cut, they would have opened, some in. sprigs, others in 


flower-buds, destined to become the origin of numerous fruit- 
epurs, from the midst of which robust fruit-twige would not 
héye failed ulteriorly to come out; the application, of this sys 
tem during three years would have put the branch in the con- 
dition presented by Fig. 8; the comparison of this branch with 
that. presented by Fig. 1, renders sonstble the effects of prun- 
ing on the development of the fruiting productions. . a 
‘We seo how simple is the pruning of the Pear tree, reduced 
to its principles. We do not of suckers; these mon- 
strous productions cannot grow ons Pear tree but through the 
carelessness of the gardener. If, he carefully inspects his trees, 
in order to prune and pinch properly, he will not be troubled 
— he will have prevented the rise of them, 
"Let. us observe, in Fig, 8, the particular state of each section, 


to thé three year old branch represent- · 





ee 
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3d section. 2d section. 

Fic. 8. 
The superfluous twigs, pruned four or five lines of their rise, 
aro covered, someé,with spindles, a a, others with tulgs. ; 
the inferior buds.are all fruit buds; this is forthe first séction. 
We also seeasmany fruit · bude on the second, section; the 
twigs must have been broken off at the points, cc, to hasten 
them to set to fruit; the single frait-buds, which will become 
fruit-spurs, and the ‘dpln dies that will get covered with fruit- 
buds, furnish, from distance to distance, the second section.— 
Advanging in age, they will take successively, and without the 
aid of pruning, thé form of the fruiting productions of the first 
section, The third section is like the third section of the branch 
not pruned (Fig, 1); thesé are only wood-buds. Each section 
is altogether larger and shorter in the praned branch, for the 
sap has not been left to exhaust itself in superfluous buds.— 
The comparison between the branches of the pruned branch 
(Fig. 8) and the same branch not pruned (Fig, 1), renders‘ evi< 
dent the application of the principles of the pruning of the 
Pear tree, and the) effects of that pruning. We must always 
refer to the first of those two branches, in order to compare 
the branches which we are oceupied in pruning; errors bo · 
come thus impossible. 

The branches which haye borne fruit during several years, 
get fatigued or exhausted first by their inferior sections, 
‘When this is perceived, we begin to lighten them by running a 
part of the frnit-spurs, in order to provoke yn them.the rise of 
some fruit-twigs, which can, by arresting or. retaining the sap, 
prevent the lewer part of the branches being anfurnished.— 
An agglomeration of spurs, represented by Fig, 9, is then 


1st section. 





Fic. 9: 
thinned by pruning atasndd; this proning. develops two 
frait-twigs, which put in the state presented by Fig. 9, These 
fruit-twigs, out down to a wood-bud, wiil become at need new 
branches. Wo see at cc, the place of the buds which have 
borne fruit at the last crop. When these means do not suffice 
to show that the branches is exhausted, it {s shortened more or 
less neat the stem or near the mother branch to which it be- 
longs. ‘Thus wé find, first—we prune the terminal twigs or 
prolonging ones about one-third of their acquited length in 
one year, ‘in order to force the inferior buds to'open; second, 
that amidst these last buds we shorten those which ‘are become 
sprigs to make their buds open in fruit-buds; third, we sup- 
press the unnecessary wood of the year, only a few lines from 
the insertion of the twigs, to obtain from’ the best bud a frait- 

ing ‘production; fourth, finally, that the }ife of the fruiting 
—** is prolonged by means of the spindles or frutt-twiga, 
and that the lopping is the only resdurce to renew the branches 
of which the fruiting productions are exhausted, © 

PINOHING, 

The pinching, which cofimences in April and May, when 
the twigs are from { to 3s Inch in length, and ‘ate yet in the 
herbaceous state, lias no less importance than the prnhing, — 
put to fruit or.to prolong the duration ofthe vear tree. Pin 
ing has not only for'its aim the shortening ‘of a tod long sh 





as in the case of the Peach tree; it has also the inappreciable. 


advantage of changing the motion of the sap, re-establishing 
its equilibrium, and making it pass to the advantage of the 
twigs that are necessary to the formation and the direction, of 
the tree, and to developing in fruit-buds the buds devoted to 
fruit, Finally, pinching clears the tree of useless twigs, which 
prevent the penetration and the circulation in the interior of 
the tree of the light and the air, so useful te'the development 
and tothe quality of-the fruits, The twigs that above all 
must be watched and undergo the pinéhing, are those that are 
found on the upper part of the branches, If, to come }p that 
aim, we used the pruning instead of pinching, the bud placed 
underneath the cat would open and would unfold so quick in 
twig, that the interruption of the sap would hardly be sensible, 


so thet the desired effect: would be missed, With regard ‘to; 


the dis-hudding, we haye not to occupy ourselves with it when 
we have properly pinched; the pinched twigs can — 
without inconvenience until the winter pruning. 
OHARGING AND DISOHARGING, OR LOADING ON FRUIT AND UN- 
LOADING OF FRUIT 

‘When a vigorous Pear tree opens too many buds « or wood- 
twigs below the pruning of each prolonging bud,’ we imust for- 
see that the twigs proceeding from each of those’ buds will 
have the same disposition the next year; if then we prune to 
some lines from their rise, with the object to obtain fruiting 
prodactions, there would only ‘result a confasion of useléss 
wood; because the inferior bud of each heel, by an excess of 
sap, would.only open in a wood-twig; then. we should have to 
have regource to dis- budding, To avoid thie, we prune, at the 
winter pruning, ‘all'the twigs more or less long. : ‘Phe effect of 
along pruning on the stone fruit trees is, as we have seen, to 
put, all at once, all to fruit ur to ruin the trees very soon; the 
effects of a long pruning on kernel fruit trees is to provokes 
multitude of fruiting productions, spindles and sprigs, whieh. 
will. best fruit later, the sap finding an issue in ‘those produc- 
tions, and gives no more rise to s confusion of twigs which 
render dis-budding inevitable. This manner of pruning the 
Pear ‘tree is called to charge or load, as in effect they are 
forced to charge themselves with a quantity of fruit branches 
far superior to that which a common pruning could have un- 


‘folded. We repeat, we must charge thus only very vigorous 


Pear trees; thé charging of a Pear tree by means of a long 


/ pruning must be general ; it loses its aim if itis applied only 


to one branch in particular; a tree must be charged in all its 
branches if it needs it, or give it the ordinary-prunings 

We fill. discharging or wnloading of a Pear tree he sup- 
pression of a part of the fruiting productions; it is the rae 
tion of which we-have: indicated the necessity to grow fruit- 
twigs amongst the frnit-spurs and would on the branches that) 
begin to be stripped, The lower part of the cut made witha 
perfect ‘knife must be opposite to a bud, on which we shorten, 
and that cut ‘must have an inclination so that the rain cannot 
remain on the cut suface; the amall portion of wood which re: 
mains, between the cut and the bud that isopposite must not 
be longer than twoor five inches; its length is regulated by, 
the size of the branch eut. , 

Often, instead of cutting the spindles and twigs that want 
shortening, they are broken; in this case the wound takes 
longer to heel, the sap is diverted longer to the lower pars of 
the broken branch, arid the fruit-buds profit more by it. 





To Destroy Fruit Insects, 
The Germantown Telegraph says; from’ this 
time out is the: time te.destroy the insects so in- 


| jurious to apples and pears, and which are now 


to be found in the —— fruit falling from the 
trees. ⸗ ae 

Immature fruit of all Kinds, should be picked 
up as soon’as it falls, and destroyed The obser- 
vance of this daty will prevent much serious evil, 
and opérate as a protection of the trees ‘and fu- 
ture crops. Fruit, prematurely cast, always con- 
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tains insects which prey upon the fruit, causing 
oftentimes sad havoc, and materially lessening 
the yield, and consequently the’ profit which 
should arise from their cultivation. 
Swine admitted to orchards and other grounds 
appropriated to trees of a fruitiferous class, great- 
ly, abridge the prevalence of these pests, as they 
destroy the fruit, and consequently the insects 
and eggs. The admission of them therefore, is 
highly judicious, and when it can be allowed with 
safety, ought never to be neglected. When it 
cannot, the fruit should be picked up and fed to 
them in their styes. 





Retrospective Glanceés into the London Horticultural 
Transactions, in Hovey's Magazine. 
On Planting the most Alluvial Banks of 
Rivers with Fruit Trees. 


_ Mr. John Robertson in September, 1826, says: 
—Few situations combine so many advantages for 
the plantation of orchards or fruit gardens, as the 
low grounds that form the banks of rivers; the 
alluvial soil of which they are generally composed 
being an intermixture of the richest and most 
soluble parts of the neighboring lands, with a 
portion of animal and vegetable matter, affords 
inexhaustible nourishment to fruit trees, which 
derive from it such habits of health’ and vigor, 
that when sheltered by the higher grounds,which 
mostly accompany these platits, they set their 
bloom securely, and ripen their fruit to a degree 
of perfection, rarely exhibited in more exposed 
and less congenia] situations, To this, the mild 
and moist temperature produced by the neighbor- 
hood of the water, in no slight degree contributes, 
counteracting the late spring frost and blighting 
winds, so destructive to fruit crops in the earlier 

"parts of the season. 

But these advantages are too frequently coun- 
teracted, and rendered of no avail, by the opera- 
tion of the same cause as that. from which they 
are derived, such grounds being generally liable 
to be inundated; and should the water lie long 
on them, it chills and sours the soil, and destroys 
the roots by canker. 

The author remedied this evil, in one case of 
his own experience, in the following manner: He 
took the opportunity of a dry summer, to run 
between each row of trees, two deep and parallel 
trenches, and formed a high bank in the interme- 
diate space, with the earth cast out, a small por- 
tion excepted, which was thrown about the stems 
of the old trees. On these banks, as they con- 

) tained a sufficient body of soil, and were elevated 


p! ubove the reach of floods, he planted other fruit 


trees, the ensuing season, which prospered re- 
markably well, and bore fruit abundantly. 


He also saved the old trees by a peculiar meth- 
od, recorded in his communication. He remarks 





that we have numerous proofs that the vicinity 
of water, not pent up, but exposed to the air, is 
not injurious to trees. Some of the most produc- 
tive and healthy vines he had seen, bordered on 
a horsepond. Security, from inundation and the 
advantage of a deep rich soil, are not the only 
benefits that fruit trees derive from growing on 
such sloping banks. The form, of these hanks al- 
so contributes mainly to insure success, asthe . 
roots of trees so planted are always necessarily 
protruding to the surface, where they receive 
more immediately the direct influence of the air, 
rain, sun, and other agents conducive to vegeta- 
tion, and are thereby more perfectly enabled to 
form the simple elements they absorb, those com- 
binations which are exhibited to us, in such a won- 


derful variety of products. 
The Dutch have long been aware of the advan- 


tages such banks afford, and wherever the situa- 
tion will admit, have planted the sloping sides of 
their dykes with fruit trees. The author had 
long observed that the most fruitful orchards, and 
the most fertile, are those planted on a declivity, 
and the steeper it is, if not quite a precipice, the 


more fertile it proves. 
In preparing low, allavial grounds for the pur- 


pose of planting orchards, the mounds or banks 
cast up should ‘run parallel with the river, to im- 
pede the washing away of any of the soil. One 
or more ¢uts at right angles with the trenches 
should communicate with it to facilitate the drain- 
age of the water; and to these sluices may be at- 
tached, should circumstances require it, ‘These 
banks should be raised, if possible, at least three 
or four feet above the highest water mark, and 
be made eighteen feet broad at the base, and 
twelve at top. For this purpose, a cut of fifteen 
or sixteen feet wide will be necessary, admitting 
the soil to be three or four feet deep, leaving a 
distance between each row of fruit trees, of about 
thirty-three feet; but these proportions must de- 
pend on the depth of the soil. The trees, when 
at their full growth, will require a distance from 
each other in the lines, of about thirty feet ; but 
as they are likely soon to be productive, he re- 
commended planting them at first at half the dis- 
tance, and removing every other tree afterwards, 
when they shall injuriously interfere with each 
other, The sides of such banks he found to an- 
swer extremely well for strawberries, on account 
of the convenience of water in a dry season. 





t» Taz Micnigan Farmzr.—This most excellent Farmer and 
Horticultural paper comes to us this month in quarto form, 
which 1s a decided improvement, The farmers in Michigan 
should, by all means, foster and sustain their home paper, be- 
fore going abroad. The publishers are doing all in their power 
to advance your interest and you should reciprocate it by sub- 
scribing forthe Farmer, William 8. Bond & George —— 
pabjishors Deg Detroit, Mich, Terms—Only $1 per snnum,—Ze- 
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Nice’s Mode of Keeping Fruit. 

Mr. Benj. Nice, of Decatur, Ind., bas made some 
experiments in keeping fruits, which he detailed 
at some length before the Ohio Pomological Sv- 
ciety, a year ago, the substance of which appears 
in the Proceedings of the Society, just: published, 
and which also has been described at length by 
R. T. Brown, of Indianapolis, in the Ohio Farmer 
In the main the system is little different from 
that introduced about Boston a few years ago, 
and which has been tried by Hon. M. P. Wilder, 
who had a room fitted up on purpose to give it a 
fair test. Mr. Nice’s mode of getting rid of the 
moisture is the same as that adopted by some 
French pomologists some years ago. That our 
cultivators may understand the system as ex- 
plained by Mr. Brown, we copy his article entire : 

Some years ago, Liebig discovered the analogy 
between the slow decay of vegetable substances 
and fermentation, and.settled many things in ref- 
erence to temperature, moisture, and other cir- 
cumstances under which these actions take place, 
Subsequent experiments confirmed the deductions 
of Liebig, and fixed the range of fermentation be- 
tween 40° and 180° Fah... Appert, a French 
chemist, introduced the practice of heading vege- 
table substances to 180° or above, and at that 
temperature, excluding them from the air, and 
thus effectually preventing fermentation. This 
method has now become so common that it has 
nearly revolutionized this department of domes- 


tic economy. 
Mr. Nice, of Greensburg, Ind,, a few, years 


since, conceived the idea of availing , himself of 
the margin between the fermenting point (40°) 
and the freezing point below. (32°.). His first 
trouble was the presence of moisture in the at- 


mosphere ; this, however, he effectually remedied | 


by the use of Chloride of Oalcium, which, by, ab- 


sorbing the moisture, renders the air perfectly 


dry, Having obtained ‘favorable, result, he se- 
cured by patent his discovery, In the summer 
of 1860, Messrs. Fletcher, Williams & Vancamp 
erected in this. city a large house for the. purpose 
of testing the economical value of Mr. Nice’s.dis- 
coveries.. As early as ice could be procured last 
winter, they put their house into operation. — 
About one thousand ; bushels of apples, consisting 
of Bellflowers, Rhode Island Greenings, Rambos, 
Russets, &c., constituted the first experiment.— 
These were put into the market last June, as 
perfect i in every respect as when they were taken 
from the tree, and with avery trifling loss. in 
quantity. Last summer, various experiments were 
made on small fruits, with very encouraging re- 
sults. Raspberries and strawberries were kept 


eight weeks, after which they lost their flavor, 
though they showed no evident marks of decay. 





Goosberries, currants and cherries were kept 
in good order for a longer period, giving evidence 
that, with proper care, they may be kept the year 
round. Peaches, in ten weeks, showed evidence 
of decay; the skin sloughing without material 
di-coloration. Of pears, about two hundred and 
fifty bushels were housed, and are now in a fine 
state of preservation. Among these are the Su- 
gar pear, the Bartlett, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, 
and seyeral other varieties of summer and fall 
péars. Present appearances indicate that they 
will be sound next suminer. Grapes that were 
in good condition when housed, have not the 
slightest degree changed either their appearance 
or flavor, A lot from the Cincinnati vineyards, 
that were much bruised in transportation, suffered 
Joss for the first ten days after being deposited, 
but have undergone no sensible change since.— 
The stock on hand is about one hundred and fifty 


bushels. I predict that the company will market 


grapes next June in good condition. Oranges, 
lemons, pine-apples, bananas and other tropical 
fruits, may be kept for months at any season of 
the year. Of the last crop of apples, two thous- 
and five hundred bushels are on hand, in a most 
perfect state of preservation—the Fall Pearmain, 
Maiden’s Blush, and Rambo, keeping as well as 
the Newton Pippin, or Romanite, A small lot of 
sample apples, of the fruitage of 1860, are on 
hand, looking well, and retaining their flavor ina 
remarkable degree. 
The result thus far obtained, warrant us in con- 
cluding that in all climates where ice can be ob 
tained, the standard fruits may be furnished. at 
all seasons of the year, at prices which will bring 
this luxury within the reach of every family; 
thus largely increasing fruit consnmption, and 
proportionately stimulating fruit culture. 





The Result of Grape-grafting. 

I will now report progress of the “Telegraph” 
grapevines ‘you had the kindness to send me last 
spring. 

The plant was received April 4th. Tt being 
simply wrapped in ‘paper and sent by mail, it came 
to hand very dry. ‘I placed it in water for a day 
to swellup. For the convenience of sending, you 
cut it off at the roots; I’ howéver found a side 
sprout of two or three small buds; this I cut off 
and grafted on another root. Now, to give you 
an idea of the advantage of grafting the grape on 
established roots, I will just for your own infor- 
mation, give you the growth of the plant and the 
graft. The plant, though a large and well-rooted 
one, has at this date just made three inches 
growth f - It will’ take it three, if not four years 
to grow, before I can hope to see the fruit. And 


now for the graft, this day measured: One main 
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shoot, eight feet sia inches high; another shoot seven 
‘feet three inches high ; and the laterals, (as I let all 
grow that will grow the first year,) some fifteen or 


twenty, measured all together just twenty-five feet eight 


inches! “The whole growth forty feet eleven inches! 

It was grafted about the 10th of April. It will 
yet make forty feet more of ripe wood before 
I have a number of other grafts nearly as 
large. 

Thus you see, I will fruit your “Telegraph” 
grape next season without fail. A graft of Max- 
atawney of last year has now some fifteen to 
twenty bunches; and many others grafted last 
year have now from two to twenty bunches of 
fruit. 

Who says grafting the grape is a humbug ? 

None of your ,correspondents have yet given 
us their experience of grafting the grapevine 
above graund. My operations are all performed 
like the mole—under ground.—J. B. Ganaga, in 
Germantown Telegrath. 





The Sweet Potato, 
BY W. W. RATHBONE, MARIETTA, OHIO. 


The Nansemond is the only variety of Sweet Potato worthy 
of general culture in the Middle States. It produces more 
bashels per acre than the common Potato, on moderately fer 
tile land; does well in almost all kinds of soil, and is fit for 
the table, in this latitude, from the 20th to the 80th of August. 

sor. 

Select rolling or well drained land, It is an error to suppose, 
a6 many do, that. sandy or gravelly soils only will do. Any 
soil that can be made and kept mellow from May to Septem- 
ber, will do, New land is first rate. It is a common error to 
select land too rich—such as old garden plots. Such locations 
produce'too much yine, Side hills, too poor for. a good corn, 
crop, will often prove the best of locations. Such side hills, 
however, almost invariably need manure, It should be well 
totted. and may’beapplied in hill or broadcast. gon heavy 
wre — anything that will loosen the soil, such as ashes and 


PLANTING, 

Hills or ridges? On loamy or clayey soils make hills by all 
means, On very light soils ridges will do. I prefer hills in all 
cases: 1, You are more certain of acrop, 2, The Putatoes 
ripen earlier. 3. More bushels of large tubers can be obtained; 
and, 4. Early in the seasun, the Jarge potatoes can easily be 
found by the bursting of the hills, and grabbled without in- 
jury to the crop. 

The first idea that presents itself to many who attempt Sweet 
Potato raising, isa great ridge. In fact the first attempts of 
the mass of cultivators of this much neglected esculent, are of 
such a nature as to bring the least possible return, I have of- 
ten seen ridges five and six feet from centre to centre. I plant 
acres, and the tips of the hills only measure 23¢ feet each way, 
and tend with horse. This makes hills the proper size, They 
should in no case exceed 8 feet; and 234 is better. Make the 
hills as high as possible; dry weather never hurts Sweet Pota- 
toes, The very weight of earth in large hills and ridges pre- 
vents the growth of potatoes, and accelerates the vines, 

About the 15th of. May, when danger of frost is over, we be- 
gin setting out plants, and continue until July. Put one plant 
Per hill, and 15 inches apart in the ridges,—Set deep énough to 
have two or three leaf buds below the surface; if cut down 
by worms they will grow anew, Never set when the ground 
is too wet to work ~ put the plants in the cellar with earth on 
‘the roots’and walt. Choose a clondy day, or afternoon after 4 
o'clock, or early in the morni 8 foggy ones, Do 
not wait for rain, It is common error ‘to set in a muddy 


cially 








time. I plant very fast thus: One to drop plants—one to pour 
water; never omit the water—and two or three to set, Make 
ahole large enough to hold the roots, insert the plant at the 
same time the water is being poured, fill the hole quickly with 
mellow earth without pressing. Do not use so much water as 
to have it run over the top of the hole: finish off with dry 
earth, Never water again, it is worse than useless. Tho 
philosophy of setting thus is: the water performs the triple 
purpose of floating the fibres into horizontal position—car- 
rying the fine earth among them, and putting the water in the 
only place needed. 
AFTER OULTURE. 

After every rain, as soon as the land is dry enough to work, 
break the crust in close contact with the plants. I do this 
rapidly with both espe sym, Sem GI and pressing ths 
earth on tips of the hills, A smart boy can thus “hoe” 1000 
plants per hour. It answers all the purposes of a regular hoe- 
ing while the plants are young—breaking up ant holes, and 
giving life to the plant. Keep the surface clear of weeds, Be 
careful not to hoe too deep. The best potatoes lie immedigte- 
ly below the surface. Never cut off vines. If they root at 
joints lift them: on sunny days. Dig before frost, and put ina 
warm, dry place to keep, 

If the above directions are followed, Sweet Potatoes can be 
raised with profit any wherein the Middle and Western States, 


Record’s Tree Protector. 

In regard to new device for the protection of 
fruit and olher trees from the ravages of mice 
and insects. The article has been brought to our 
notice by the proprietors, and we are of opinion 
that it will be an effectual preventive against mice 
and insects, and therefore an article of utility, and 
one that will commend itself to all farmers, nur- 
serymen and orchardist. It consists of two parts, 
a shield and a bonnet, both, made of brass-wire 
cloth. The former is intended to go around the 
tree, and is secured by an India-rubber band 
which holds it firmly toits place. When applied, 
the earth is removed to the depth of an inch, the 
shield is drawn down to the surface, the earth is 


brought back again, and the upper part fastened 


to the tree, This prevents the depredations of 
the borer, and also prevents the tree from being 
gnawed by mice. The bonnet looks like a lamp- 
shade, and is affixed to the tree by the India-rub- 
ber belt. The under side is smeared with tar to 
which. cotton is applied so that insects cannot 
ascend. the tree. ‘The cost of the article is réa- 
sonable, and from their utilily they will doubt- 
less come into general use.—Maine Farmer, 





Tae Micnican Fanmer.—This valuable agricultural journal 
for July comies to ps greatly enlarged and improved, It has 
now assumed the book form, which makes it very handy and 
easy to'read, and very nice to bind. The price—§1 per year— 
is so low thatit {s within the reach of every farmer, and every 
farmer ought to subscribe. Their large premiums, also, are a 
great inducement.’ They offer to every new subscriber a nice 
pocket war map, or twenty-five choice strawberry plants; for 
every three new subscribers the choice Delaware Grape, and 
for every five new subscribers 200 choice strawberry planta, or 
two Delaware Grape vines, or Mrs. L. B, Adams beautifal book 
of poems, entitled “Sybelle.” Their premiums are larger than 
have ever before been offered by any journal of the kind, and 
ought to, in connection with the former good reputation of the 
publican, induce every man in Michigan to subseribe,—Bu- 
chanan Union, 
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SECURE OUR PREMIUMS. 

The season is fast approaching. when it will be 
necessary for us to send our Premium Grape Vines 
and Triomph d’ Gand Strawberries. We have 
made arrangements to secure the Lest of each va- 
riety. Those wishing to secure either the Straw- 
berries or Vines mu-t send in the names before 
the first of October, as it will be rather late to 
plant efter that time. We trust that our friends 
will make an effort at every County Fair to get 
‘up a list of new subscribers. We shall be at the 
State Fair at Kalamazoo. Those sending single 
ora number of subscribers will please to desig- 
nate which they desire—Maps, Strawberries or 
Grape Vines. Remember—the Micuican Far- 
MRR now contains more reading matter than any 
other monthly agricultural journal in the United 
States. 


— 


Apple Scion~. 

Scions, says the Boston Cult., may he cut at 
any time between the falling of the leaves in Au- 
tumn and the starting of the buds in spring.— 
When taken off in the fall one method of keep- 
ing them is to bury them a foot or two deep in 
the earth. I once set several hundred which had 
been kept in this way. They appeared as fresh 
when taken from the ground as those recently 
cut from the tree—nearly all lived and made a 
good growth. In the case 4 trench was dug and 
some straw laid at the bottom, the scivns laid on 
and another layer of straw put over them, and 
the trench then filled with earth. 

When taken from the trees in winter my meth- 
od of keeping them is to put the lower ends in 
in loose earth on the bottom of the cellar, and 
put a box over them toretain the moisture. The 
may be kept in this way till June, in good condi- 
tion, as I have found by twenty year’s experience. 

When grafting is performed early in the season, 
scions may be taken from the trees and set imme- 
diately with good success, but they should not be 
kept much length of time before using. My usu- 
al custom.is to collect’ them in February and 
March, before the starting of the buds, but it may 
be done at any time during the winter when most 
convenient. The fall is the best time on some 
accounts; the weather is not.so cold, and the 
ground is usually free from snow,rendering it less 
laborious traveling in the orchard. 

When cutting scions we should be careful to se- 
lect first-rate varieties of thrifty growth with 
well-developed buds, and from healthy trees.— 
Scions may be sent hundreds of miles by mail, if 
closely enveloped in oiled silk to keep out the air. 
I have received and forwarded many in this man- 
ner, but few of which failed in growing, 








Marvels of the Wheat-Plant, 

One of the most marvellous faculties of the 
wheat-plant is that of sending up a multitude of 
stalks from a.single grain, known as tillering. It 
is the secret of its great productiveness. Many 
experiments have been made to ascertain the 
limits of this, faculty, and the results have been 





truly wonderful. An English gentleman sowed a a 


few grains of common red wheat on the 2d of 
June, one of the plants from which had tillered 
so much by the 8th of August, that he divided it 
into eighteen others, all of which were planted 
separately.. In a few weeks so many of these 
had again multiplied their stalks, that he had set 
out sixty-seven altogether to go through ‘the 
Winter. With the Spring growth all these be- 
gan tillering, so that in March and April a new 
division was made, and the number of plants in- 
creased to five hundred. It was believed that 
another division might have been made, and that 
it would have increased the number to two thou- 
sand. The five hundred grew most vigorously, 
exceeding plants as grdinarily cultivated. When 
harvested, a single plant yielded over one hun- 
dred ears, and the whole number of ears produced 


‘| was 21.109, or more than forty to each divided 


plant, and the grain measured 3 3-4 pecks, weigh- 
ing 47 1-2 dounds. The grains were estimated as 
numbering 576.840. All this was the product of 
a single grain. 





Hen Lice, and Gapes in Chickens, 

I believe I have at last made a discovery, that 
is very important to the poultry interest of the 
country, a fact that I wish all the poultry raisers 
to know, I therefore sent it to your widely circu- 
lated paper for publication. I set it down for 
granted some years since, that if hatching hens 
could be kept from what, is called, hen lice, or 


‘midges, the chicks would not take the gapes or 


pips, and to prevent that, I have found by fre- 
quent experiments that to kill the lice off the 
hens as soon as they come off with their young 
broods, is a sure preventive to gapes in their 


chickens. 
My mode, or that of my better half, is to take 


the hens as soon as they come off with their 
younz, and with common lard or any old grease, 
saturate them well under. their wings and along 
their sides, and slightly upon their backs, which 
will kill all the vermin on them, and also off the 
chicks. Care should be taken. not to put on too 
much, as it will lay the down on the chicks, or 
mat itso that they are liable to perish in the cool 
of the morning. 

My theory ofthe cause of the gapes is this, that 
the vermin from off the old hens get on the chick- 
ens and crawl into their nostrils and are thence 
transformed into the gape worm. that is after- 
ward found in the ‘windpipe of the chicken and 
produces the gapes. In this opinion I may be 
mistaken, but one thing is sure, viz: keep the 
vermin off the chickens and they will never get 
the gapes. The same remedy we have tried with 
our turkeys, with entire success.—Ohio Farmer. 
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TO ‘POSTMASTERS, 

We often receive returned papers, with merely the —* 
of the-subscriber upon them, and not the down, in such 
is difficult to find them, as we are obliged to go over 200 
of names. Will they please to add the name of the Post Office. 

“ Postmasters are responsible for the subscription of a news- 
paper or magazine, as long as they allow it to be received at 
their office, after it is uncalled for, or refased by the person to 
whom itis directed. The Postmaster General requires that a 
written note shall be sent to every publisher, that his paper or 
works lie dead in that office.” 


THE STATE FAIR FOR 1863, 


Great Preparations by the Executive 
Committee, : 


Kalamazoo exerting every influence to make 
it one of the bet best ever held. 





BEAUTY OF THE (G@ROUNDS—SPLENDID PROS- 


| ‘PEOTS—PROGRAMME, do. do,’ 


The State Fair will last four days, namely on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday the 
22d, 23d, 24th and 25th of September. The Sec- 
retary has fixed his office at the Kalamazoo’ House 
already, and is ready to receive entries of stock 
or articles for exhibition, either at that place, or 
at the office of the Society, 130 Jefferson avenue, 
Detroit. By the programme of the Fair, it is 
designed that Tuesday, the first day, will be em- 
ployed in receiving the entries, and arranging the 
articles of exhibition and competition. In the 
machinery department, however, it has been 
found very desirable that exhibitors should make 
their entries, if possible, during the week previ- 
ous to the Fair, as many of thom require steam 
power, and asthe trial of implements, and the 
Plowing Match, with all the various arrangments 
are to come off on Tuesday and Wednesday, 

The people of Kalamazoo are making extraor- 
dinary efforts to perfect the preparations for the 
State Fair; which is to be held this year in, their 
beautiful village. Great:.e*<itiocs have’ been 
made to the buildings which were-alrvady on the 
ground as used: by the National Horse Associa- 
tion, and architects and artists are busi y employ- 
ed — and beautifying both buildings 





and grounds. But, beautiful. and attractive. as 
these promise to be when completed, and filled 
with all that industry; ingenuity; enterprise and 
genius of the State can produce, there is. still 
another, attraction, which ,with, many, will, be 
stronger than all those named combined, and that 
is, Kalamazoo herself... Everybody. ought to. see 
Kalamazoo, at. least, in their lives; of all the beau- 
tiful towns in Michigan, this,.is the queen; and 
for a sight, of her, if for nothing else, everybody 
should go to, the State Fair this yoar.. If they 
make good use of their eyes and of the fine eleva- 
tion surrounding the village, they will have occa- 
sion to, thank the officers of the. exhibition. for 
changing its location once at least from the old 


familiar city haunts... Hundreds af people, came 


to the Fair at Detroit last fall; and went through 
the halls and buildings muttering, “Its same. old 
story year after year; the same things ‘in the 
same places; we know ‘them and the city by 
heart, we’ve been here ‘so often,” This year it 
will be a new picture ina new place, and Kala- 


mazoo will be a charming back ground of which 


the eye will: not grow: weary. So) if:anybody | 
should be so miserably off as to have worn out 
his public spirit in connection with the State ex- 
hibition, we recommend to take advantage of this 
one to go and to see Kalamazoo. 

One of the most prominent features of the Fair 


this year will be the great display and trial of ag- 
ricultural implements. This, it is expected, will 
attract even more universal attention than the 


‘eattle and horse departments, Last year a great 


effort: was made by the officers‘of the Society to 
advance the interests of machinists.and manufac- 
turers in this way, and this effort was so success- 
ful and 80 well appreciated by farmers'as well as 
by the manufacturers and venders of such imple- 
plements, that much additional interest and’ im- 
portance will be given to that department the 
present year. A special committee has been as- 
signed to take charge of it consisting of W. G. 
Beckwith, of Cassopolis, John Allen, of Ply- 
mouth, and E;S. Moore, of Three Rivers, A 
portable steam engine will be farnished on the 
ground by Messrs. Nichols and Shepard, of Battle 


reek, for the purpose of thoroughly testing the 


threshing and cleaning machines, that can be 
worked by steam. Oné hundred dollars, one-half 
given by Messrs. Nichols & Shepard, and the oth- 
er half by the Society, will be’ appropriated to 
defraying the expenses at these trials, and to 
make proper awards to the’ successful competi- 
tors, The chairman of the'special committee on 
Implements, W. G: Beckwith, Esq.; has made ar- | 
rangments to have Wheat on ‘the ground for ‘the 


testing of threshing and cleaning machines, so 


that the trials may be thorough’ an satisfactory. 
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As this trial of implements and the Plowing 
‘Match, which will be ‘another exciting feature, 
‘are to come’ off on Tuésday and’ ‘Wednesday, the 
‘Ist and 2nd day of the Fair, it is very necessary 
‘that all entries for those departments should be 
made the week previous, and that all articles con- 
‘nected with these arrangements should be upon 
the ground by Tuesday morning, the 22d, at the 


“very latest. There is nothing like being on hand | 


in time,’ with everything ready. For the satisfac- 
tion of manufacturers who désign to exhibit, and 
that their views may be known and receive at- 
tention, either the chairman’ of the committee or 
the'Secretary can be communicated ‘with at’ any 


time. 
A piece of bend on the east side of the Fair 


Ground, belonging'to the National ‘Horse Associ- 
ation, has been liberally assigned to the Society’s 
use for its plowing match. and for the trial of har- 
rows, planters, seed drills, cultivators, rollers and 
all varieties of plows; thus giving every chance 
that can be asked for a thorough and perfect! test 
‘of those implements.upon which the ‘farmer must 
tiow more than ever depend: for the cultivation 
and harvesting of his crops. ’ 

The ‘buildings to be occupied for the ‘display: of 
manufactured articles are weather pruof, ‘so: that 
there need be no fear of endangering the choicest 
fabrics or the finest textures, the products of ‘the 
loom, or the more: delicate ——— oF delicate 
finge re. 

“Floral Hall, always the chief — to the 
crowd, always the bower of beauty through:which 
all beauty and lovers of beauty must: pass, will! on 
this occasion. be :even:niore splendid than in for- 
mer years, whenit has been almost universally con- 
ceded that Michigan excelled even her older neigh- 
bors, New York and Ohio, in this respect. . A’ new 
Hall, one hundred feet long, ‘and: fifty feet. wide, 
has been put up for this special purpose, ata cost. 
of $1,600, Messrs, Bush and Patterson are the ar- 
chitects, which is saying enough to assure all that 
the work. is satisfactory, and that an artistic, 
weather-proof.and water-tight repository will be 
found for.such works ‘of art as may be brought 
for exhibition. ‘We-:understand that in this Hall 
Messrs. Godfrey, Dean & Co., of Detroit, have 
secured a place for'that splendid. painting; which 
has attracted! so. many visitors to their rooms,, 
Winterhalter’s. life-like and life-size portrait of 
the Empress Eugenie.. . This. alone will, draw 
crowds of admiring eyes. Other. choice paintings 
from, this, gallery will also: accompany it. The 


picture department will be in an, L. attached. to 


Floral. Hall; a handsome room, which willbe un- 
der the special superintendence of B. Cooley, Esq., 
an accomplished artist and resident of Kalmazoo. 
He has given much attention to the proper light- 


‘ward their finest bucks and ewes 





ing 0 of the; room for, Artistic — and will — 


in ornamenting it with some of his choice produc- 
tions. He i is well known 4s one of the finest ani- 
mal painters in the country. Other eminent art- 


-iste—Healy, of Chicago, amongthem haye promis- 
‘ed 't6 add pieces to the exhibition, and the collec- 
“tion already promises to be one Of the ‘finest ahd 


most extensive ever shown inthe State, 

To render the display of Floral Hall still more 
attractive and perfect, the citizens: of Kalmazoo 
at an expense of $1000, have laid pipes through 
which water is conducted to the hall, and have 


ordered... beautifulfountain. from: New York, 


which ig to be placed in a bazin fifteen feet in dia- 
meter, fed from the pipes, while multitudes of fish 
from the. adjoining lakes will sport in the basin, 
for the amusement of the spectators. Dr. Sey- 
mour‘has taken upon himself the duty of attend- 


“ing to thé arrangement and perfection of mattérs 


in this department, . The ladies of Kalmazoo will 


devote their artistic skill'to the decoration of the 
“Hall; and the designs and execution of the rural 


work will be superior to-any yet seen.atour State 
Fairs. 

The cattle show is also expected to be large, 
thongh it is. as yet too early to specify. definitely 
on that head, Places have already been spoken 
for some of the best Devon and Shorthorn herds 
in the State, .. We hear also that it fs quite prob- 
able other States will be represented, and among 
them Illinois, by specimens ; from. the noted stock 
of the Hon. John Wentworth, bred on his farm in 
the vicinity of Chicago. , i: 

This year the society has largely increased the 
premiums in the sheep diyision, and haye given 
the breeders of the several breeds of Merinos or 
fine wooled shéep every new He to bring for- 

eparate class- 
es have been established for the ‘Spanish, French 
and Silésians, ‘and Saxons. Besides, Yarge’ premi- 
ums are offered’ fo the best Merino bucks, with 
clear pedigreds of their’ undoubted deaduint: with- 
out blemish from’ pure bred imported stock, As 
the wool interdst has been ‘so largely” ‘developed 
the past year, ‘and parties from the West are ‘con- 
stantly and steadily keeking’ for Michigan sheep to 


‘export to other States, the State Fair is the place 
‘where the shéep growers dug t to bing’ specimens 


of their flocks to tést their qualities and ‘to make 


them known. 
- The cord petition in horses of all classes promises 


to be even more epirited than usual. ' Aside from 


the repilar premiums offered-by the State Socie- 
ty, tlie directors of the National Horse Associa- 
tion propose to give two special ones—one to the 
best thoroughbred running, and another to the 
best trotting horse, the premiums to ‘be at least 


two hundred! dollar: each, with the ‘entrance 
v 
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money ‘ added. "The f premium for running horses 
will be given to the winner of mile heats, and the 
conditions require that there , shall be at lenst 
three entries, and the entrance fee for each horse 
will be fifty dollars; this will be added to the 
premium: money ‘won. Th? second horse will 

paid the second premium $75.00 to ‘de deducted 
out of the whole amount, the winning horse tak- 
ing the balance. The, —5— for trotting hors- 


fa sit 


Tt, tag 


mus, Hero Sad other noted horses will be among 
the competitors for these premiums. No condi- 
tions as to age or standing are imposed upon en- 
tries for these awards. Altogether, from what is 
now known, t the exhibition of ‘horses promises to 
be very imposing, several entries of importance 
having alréady been made. 

The general ” programme for the exhibition will 
be as follows: Tuesday, the first day, will be 
employed i in making entries and arranging the ar⸗ 
tieles in the several departments, and in trial of 
implements. The. trial:, of plows. will. be com- 
menced, and the arrangements completed for the 
plowing matches, and for the trial of all machines 

and implements. .. 

On Wednesday, the, le day, the committees 
will be expected to be present, as vacaneies, will 
be filled, The examination of cattle will, take 
place in. the cattle ring... In the implement, des 
partment the plowing. , ‘matches, and the trial of 
implements and machinery will, be, completed. .,, 

On Thursday, the third day, the, examination 
of young horses in front of the Grand, stand wil] 
eommence in. the. morning. In the afternoon the 
annual address will, be delivered before the mem- 
bers of the Society, by, the. Hon,,.J..M. Ashley, 
of Ohio,,. After the address the trials of: the ‘a 
ting and cavalry, horses will } be made,,... ‘, 

On the, fourth, day, Friday, the, great trials of 
speed, for, the,, several large premiums, will be 
made, andthe, contest for the, special premiums | 
Will come off. The annual. election. of officers | 
will be heli} in, the afiernphp when the Fair will, 
close, 

On the evenin g of ‘the last ‘day, the gentlemen | 
of the National orse ‘Association propose t itlu- 
minate Floral: Hall, and ‘give grand agricultyral 
promenade. concert and ball. This closi of our, 
annual State Festival is looked ‘forwar d $o ) with | 
great interest, and if the weather is propitious, it 
Will" doubtless “afford’ alf 'the” pleasure't the’ most 


sanguine ticipate, 
fe —— of the ‘several. railroads 


ofthe. ‘State, with. the :liberality to the'agrieul-: 
tural interests which“has always’ ‘distingushed 


them, will afford the usual facilities to visitors’ 





and exhibitors. whigh, have been granted in: pre- 

vious years. ‘Extra exoursion trains,on the Michi- 
gan Central, will run to Kalamazoo from | Detroit 
and; Chicago, and the rates will be such, as has 
been usual in previous years. The. connections 
‘with the Jackson branch of the Michigan South- 
ern. will, be, perfected, so that no delay.need occur, 
_., The efforts,made by,the business people of Chi- 
cago, ought to stimulate the business men of De- 
troit, to. make a generous exhibition of ther,.va- 
rious, manufactures at Kalamazoo, Already. we 
find, Chicago stretching out its feelers in business 
as far Kast as Jackson, and attracting to itself, by 
its .generqus..enterprise, a large, quantity of the 
business that Detroit should; secure,; The fair af- 
fords an opportunity that ought not to be neglect+ 
ed by the enterprise, of, this re and we call at- 
tention £0 it. 

‘Information can be obtained. oli rr —— 
House, Kalamazoo, or from the Secretary of the 
Sacietys office 130 Jefferson ayenue., . 





i 


Tobacco in Michigan, 

* we have always thought, that.with a good s se- 
lection, of ‘seed and proper attention, to, its culti, 
vation, t that a fair article of tobacco might be pro- 
duced in this State, to meet the demands for lo- 
cal consumption, and early in the season advised 
farmers, to try a small patch by. the .way of ex- 
periment. The advance i in price; and our. advice 
induced many persons in_this locality to set out 
plants, and, we have seen a number of pieces, va- 
rying from. 20 feet’ square to an‘acré, and they 
were invariably large and in’ fine condition, es- 
pecially so where planted upon a gentle slope 
with a black. loamy soil. From what ‘we ‘have 
seen there is no doubt but:thatit aan be grown 
by any onei who undertakes with as little-trouble 
as sorghum sugar cane.’ «Localities ‘farther north 
than Detrcit, appear to’ succeed in prodacing a 
well-gtown deaf, which is one of the miost succéss- 
ful! points to be attained :.in its cultivatidn. Tho 
Midland: City Sentinel; speaking of tobacco; says: 
Mo saw some: very large and nice specimens of 
tobaeco plants, raised by: Charles Cronkright, of 
| the township of Homer. Some of the leaves 
‘measured three feet in length, and from eighteen 
to. twenty inches in; width. «Who can-beat it?” 
The Albion, Hevald:also states, that:‘ Mr George 
| Ballantine; hasshown us tobacco leaves! grown by 
hint: which meastres; two feet nine’ and three- 
| inches/iniléength. ” We have-heard of one field of 
twenty acres ‘within 80 miles: of Detroit, which’ 
will, produce a fine heayy erop, This’ proves prac-' 
tically that tobeeco: can whe —— in — 
Ws 6. Ps 





8 weeks more to — — ‘premiums. 
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The Great Frost, 
~ ‘The frost of the 29th of August was nearly as 


severe as that of 1856, which created such whole- 


sale destruction. ‘Accotiits from Tltinois, Indi iaria, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa gives a most de- 
plorable'state of things. “Corn, buckwheat, to- 
bacco, cotton, grapes, melons, and ‘ténder fruts 
have suffered to an untold extent. Tn many places 
the farmers have cut the wilted céri ‘for fodder ; 
sugar cane’stood the attack much better 'than the 
reputed hardier crops. The frost reached evento 
Louisville, Ky., and injuted the tobacco’ crop—in 
Cincinnati, it was so severe as to damage sweet 
potatoes, melon and squash vines and tobacto;— 
milligps of dollars will not make up the loss of 
one night. Hay will no doubt advance ‘material- 
ly im price in consequence of the great destruction 
ofthe corn crop, as also will oats. In Michigan, 
we have not heard of a serious damage generally, 
although there has been considerable complaint in 
regard to tender crops, buckwhéat being pretty 
weil cut up, and corn, squashes and .tomatoes in- 
jured in some localities—yet this does not appear 
to be wide spread; we think this is owing in a 
great measure to the immense bodies of water 
which surrounds this State, which renders the 
temperature more even, consequently less subject 
to sudden heavy frosts than any State in the Un- 
ion. hus our farmers may congratulate them- 
sélves that they have some natural: protection a- 
— ge hard frosts. —W. 8. B. 





For'the Michigan Paniiée. 
by tne ofa Woung Cow. |: 
Scnoo.orart,: Aug. 25th, 1863, 

' —— Eprrors;—Please find enelosed the 
amount of my. subscription—I also’ senda state- 
ment of the product of my cow—four years old. 
I purchased her two months since, with a second 
calf. by..her side-she had been badly wintered, 
and ran in the highway until I got possession of 
her, and consequently was low in flesh. I have 
no doubt.when older and under: more favorable 
circumstances, there wil] be considerable’ in- 
créase.of milk and butter over her present yield, 
(young cows: seldom give'as rich milk es oF 
old.) if 

Her appearance — a — — 
ham, but she is ‘only three-quarter grade, ‘The 
calf sucked untill seven weeks old, up to which 
time it, did not, ‘take all the milk. When the 
whole mess was obtained it was large considering’ 
all the circtimstences—her age, condition, &e, 1: 
was induced to weigh each mess. daily, and found 
the ayerage weight of 46 pounds ‘per day ;: ¢uri-’ 
osity, also induced.me to put her on the scales to 
ascertain how long it would require to get her 
weight in milk. She was weighed soon after 


giving her her feed, water and hay, (which no 
doubt increased her weigh the amount of one 
day's milk)—her weight wa8 1010 Ibs. ‘and i in 22 
days gave 1012 Ibs. of milk. ‘Two quarts was 
taken daily for family use, the rest set for cream, 
and under some disadvantages, having no. good 
place to keep it, and at an unfavorable time (Au- 
gust,) still 1 (Fond per day of well worked but- 
ter was obtained. The amount of milk and but- 
ter may not be an extraordinary yield, but. could 
I have continued the same feed as when the calf 
was with her, or had good pasturage I have no 
doubt she would at the time, of weighing her 
milk given considerable more, as ‘she.was then al- 
lowed to feed night and morning on a small patch 
of green oats; but since obtaining all the, milk 
she is kept in. the yard to hay and. ten quarts of 
bran with two quarts of Indian meal per day, 
scalded——and last tho’ not least of all, she is one 
of the most, pleasant cows to milk ‘and handle I 
ever set a pail under—a little girl’ eleven years old 
milks her part of the time. If you think the 
above worthy of a place in your paper you are at 


liberty to use it. 
Allow me to add ‘altho’ the general appearance 


of ‘said cow indicates good milking qualities I was 
governed mére by her “ Estucheons, or milk 
marks” as described by Guisott’s Treatise, which 
I consider a correct 'test as to the quality and du- 
ration of giving milk between having calves,when 
the extent of that peculiarity has not been inter- 
fered with by bad’ management ; ‘also the pro- 
dactiveness of a cow not only depends much ur. a 
the keeping’ she’ gets, but ler yield Of milk’. sen 
during the whole season by the condition of the 
animal when the secretion ‘of milk cotnmetices. 
Good, ‘even first rate thilkérs, may be found 
among all forms, liké fast horses, but 1 will assert 
‘without the-fear of cbintradiction:; that whoever 
has A'No. 1 milker, lias a good’ “handler” with 
full developed “thilk marks.” All animals and 
vegetable bodies differ more or less as to their de- 
gree of vascular functions pertaihing to different 
qualities.’ No animal with hard unyielding skin 
will take on! flesh or give milk’ under the ‘same 
circumstances ‘like‘one with a soft pliable hide.— 
The reason is obvious—the hide is an index to the 
developement of the vascular and secretory func- 
tions, hence thefimportance’ of Deing guided by 
such rules as observation and, experience have 
fully, tested as likely to obtain t the desired object. 
Yours, ke. ah _M. Faremay. 
Tan Mrontoas — — armen for tho 
current month appests on our table much enlarged and is 
‘vastly improved form, to our mind. Its form now is similar 


| t6 the regular montlilies, (though of cdurse fn ¢heéaper style,) 
and fs much more convenient for binding. The present nani- 








ber,contains 50 pages, of the best reading — 
re,—Mon roeCommercial, Ww, i 
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The Fertility ‘or Syria, are eee 


BY J. H. . MELFORD, 


as we consider ithe | —— —— 
of this country, so inimital and:restrictive to tho 


pursuits off industry, the list,.of: products: which 


its soil, affords must,astonish us. Aside from the: 
hundred. grained. wheat, rye, barley, and _sbeansi 


that are, produced. here at / all points, each district 


has its own peculiar productions. Thus Palestine: 


is rich;in Sesame, from whieh,a. rare oil is, extract- 
ed, and. in Tura,'a kind of. lentil. Maize yields 
enormous, .crops in the light. soil. of Baibel. In, 
the gardens of Saide ,and Beirut. most excellent 
sugar cane is cultivated as.in jthe Delta. In the 
Bisom, territory.the Indigo plant , grows without 
cultivation,on .the, banks .of the Jordan, The 
coasts of Lacotia affords a species of. smoking to- 
bacco, the transportation of which constitutes the: 
principal commerce between Damietta and Cairo.) 
At Antioch, the Olive tree reaches. its, greatest, 


. height, and the fine silk of that district gives com- 


petency and..wealth to the, land.of the ; Druses, 
while its yines that.so frequently entwine: :them- 
selves picturesquely around the old oaks, afford.a 
beverage that is in no respect inferior to. the wine 
of Bordeaux. Gaza, as Mecca, has dates, and 
pomegranates, as.Algiers; Tripoli furnishes oranges, 
as well as Malta; Beirut. figs like ‘Marseilles, and. 
Pisang fruit. as St, Domingo... Pictachos. grow at., 
Aleppo and nowhere else. Damascus unites in 
its numerous, and splendid gardens, ‘all the flowers 
and fruits of France, On its, stony, soil are culti- 
vated as well the apples of Normandy as the 
plums of Tourraige.and the peaches of Paris. Its 
different varieties of apricots number As Many as 
twenty,one of which, is ¢o, superior in quality that 
it is celebrated: throughout all Turkey, ' Finally; 
along tlie wholé Syrian coast the Cochineat' plant 
grows, for it is ascertain by the fact that this val- 
uable insect is found here as. it, is that the .gener- 
al opinion. has. heretofore been that it has only 
Mexico and St. Domingo°for its abiding: place. » 
The ‘ numerous ‘serpents’ found here, and ‘thé 
scorpions in ‘particular would all-but render the. 
country almost uninhabitable. |. 
And to the above pests must be added the Loe 
cust, the winged plagues of the! lind.’ “A ‘person’ 
who Kas not been | an eye-witness, to. the charac, 
teristics, of the Syrian, Locust can form no idea of 
the detriment! they are.to the  husbandmen:' of! 
the country.’ At timés ‘the ‘earth for’ ‘milés’ is’ 
covered with these destroying insects, The nvise 
they make in their voracious course is heard at, a 
great distance... One might suppose that an invisi- 
ble army is foraging around’ him, and tliat: their: 





route suffered from the. blight of.a conflagration. 


..,| For wherever the swarm rests all the, verdure. of 
Translated rom Ferdinand i Btoltes “Napoleon in Foupt). 


the fields yanishes as if a green curtain had rolled 


| up in his sight. Trees, and. plants. stand. leafless 


before him,. The most gloomy winter immediater, 
ly, succeeds the gayest, spring. If a swarm of lo-, 
custs pass near you, the Sky, is darkened in the 

literal sense of the word. The natives often seek 
to drive them, away. with smoke; they.also dig 

ditches. into which the insects fall and are, des-. 
troyed.. But their most deadly enemies are the 

south and south-east winds, and a bird. called the 

Samarmar—this bird. is. similar to the. European, 
Goldhammer, and follows,the locusts killing them, 
in great numbers—the south and south-east wind. 
drives them. into the Mediterranean, Sea, where, 
they perish by, millions, and. then are, thrown by. 

the surf ; on the land, sometimes in such numbers 

as to infect the atmosphere, 

[The foregoing is very interesting and acceptar 
ble, and.we hope that our correspondent will fa-. 
vor us, with any, translations relating to. agricul- 
ture, horticulture, floriculture, or stock-raising, 
that he — judge proper to furnish,| . 

vis Sepecuiinr —— of Bees. 

‘In some sections of the, country, ‘where , fall, 
blossoms abound, bees: will find pasturage, during 
a considerable portion of this, month ;and,though 
much, of the honey they now gather is less palat- 
able than that collected at an earlier, period, it; 
will answer well for their own subsistence in the 
coming; winter; But their, accumulation derived 
from, honey-dews on. evergreens generally prove, 
injurious to the stock... This, honey is,,of| a very 
inferior quality, and cannot be properly purified) 
by: the bees, because of the; lateness of the season’ 
at which it is gathered ;,and as it, for the. most’ 
part, remains unsealed: in the cells; it is, apt tobee 
come. acid and iproduce disease, ifthe bees happen 
to be long canfined. by the severity ofthe svinter,, 
or the inclemency of the: weather. Besides this,. 
when.tempted.to be, by the occurrence of such 
honey-dews at so late a period, many bees willbe, 
lost by becoming entangled in the webs of spiders, 
or be destroyed-by hornets, which now eagerly 
watch for; catch’and devour them, ||: 4 

Toward the close of the month:the coloniés usu- 
ally contain very little brood’; andyif kept in com- 
mon’ hives, the’ bees of of ' * as are not intended 
to be wintered as independent! stocks,' may now 
be @riven out and given tovthe ‘best provisioned 
standards. The stores:and‘combs may either be 
‘appropriated:at once; or reserved in the hive for 
‘spring use, to receive'the earliest swarms. Where 

movable-comb hives are used, it is unnecessary to 
defer’ these ‘operations to'sq late a period,'ag the 
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containing brood may at any time be transferred 
to the hives intended to be wintered, and colo- 
nies can be united without producing much’ com- 
motion among the bees. Such colonies only as 
are in # healthy condition, have a young and fer- 
ti'e ‘queen, and ample stores of honey atid pollen. 
s ‘ould be wintered. ‘The attempt to carry feeble 
stocks through the winter will almost invariably 
end in disappointment, ‘besides’ being attended 
with continual vexation of spirit. The making of 
atificial colonies, properly employed, is of incal- 
culable importance in bee culture, mainly because 
we can thereby always secure a supply of young 
and vigorous queens, but it becomes ruinous to 
an apiary when the bee-keeper multiplies stocks 
injudiciously and in-ordinately, and then under- 
takes to winter his feeble and i]]-provisioned col- 
onies. None should be reserved for wintering but 
such as have at least twelve pounds (nett) ofseal- 
ed honey on the first of October, and have sound 
clean combs, a healthy vigourous queen, and bees 
enough to cover five or six combs when clustered 
on them in the evening. All that‘fall below this 
standard should be broken up, adding the bees to 
other stocks,'and using the stores for further pro- 
visioning the weaker of those retained. The pvor- 
er the seasdn was, the more care should be taken 
to unite and strengliten the ‘colonies’ in ‘the fall, 
All the good new and clear combs obtained by 
these operations should be carefully preserved for 
spring use—they will “come into play” when hiv- 
ing early swarms or making artificial colonies 

These, if supplied duly with good empty comb, 
will in three or four weeks, be quite as valuable 
as an old stock whose feebleness’ exacted much 
attention and constant care during the winter. 


He who is in the habit of wintering’ weak colon- | 


ies must hever expect to become a prosperous 
beekeeper. He will have trouble during the 
‘winter,’and With all ‘his watehfulness will: luse 
some stocks; thése which survive will make slow 
progress inthe .spring, be laggards:during the: 
summer and;‘instead of yielding him some surplus 
honey in the°fall, ‘will probably: need, renewed: 
nursing. BW oii" ONL ak 

_ Byen if after.a favorable season, it be found that; 
all the coldhies in an apiary have secured sufficient, 
supplies, it.will not be advisable to winter, them 
all... Among them there will probably be some 
whose queens are old and decrepid., Should these 
chance to survive till spring, the. number of eggs; 
laid by them would be too.small to replenish. the; 
population of their respective hives, adequately 
and early, Such had better be disposed of in the 
fall. If the hives contain good combs and a sufii-. 
ciency of stores, the superannuated queens should 
be removed and replaced by a young one. from a 
colony not so well prepared in other respects to, 





pass the winter.sa‘ely. Italian queens may at 
this time be more. convemently, introduced into 
common. colonies than at almost at any other pe- 
riod. There being now but little brood in the 
combs, the workers are less disposed to build roy- 
al cells ‘after the removal ofthe old queen; and 
the Italian queen may without disadvantage, be 
kept confined in a cage fora week or longer, till 
the bees have become entirely willing to accept 
her. Queens may likewise be used whose genu- 
ineness has been previously ascertained or fully 
tested. ' 

Those who still praetice the old mode of taking’ 
surplus stores from the colonies, by cutting out a 
portion of the combs containing sealed honey, 
must. deal liberally with their bees—allowing 
them to retain a full sufficiency for their support, 
so situated as to protect them from‘ the severity 
of the weather, and being likewise conveniently 
accessible, from time to time'as needed. It is bet- 
ter that the bees should have more than enough, 
than to‘rely on spring feeding, should their sup- 
plies fall short.’ ° — — 

Oolonies which still retain their drones at the 
close of this month, are usually ‘queenless. The: 
population of'such is almost invariably much re- 
ducsd and composed of old bees exclusively, which 
are not well qualified to endure the rigors of win-’ 
‘ter. The'proper course is to break them up ‘and 
appropriate the honey. ‘The combs of such stocks 
generally contain largé quantities of pollen, and 
should therefore be preserved till the close of win- 
ter. Then they may profitably be given to young 
stocks of the previous year, which are rarely well 
supplied with that article —Bee Journal. 
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oad’ Making. 
“The following hints upon this subject we find 
as worthy of cons‘deration ;'and as many devote 
some of the fall. to —2 and making roads we 
give them for the benefit of farmers and others: 
In road-making, one great requisite isthe ready. 
and total removal of all water. ere cannot be 
a good road where water stands by the side of or 
on it. If the ditches’ have no’ ready ‘outlet; the 
road-bed will sosk up the moisture. more.or.] 
by, capillary attraction, and thus, remain, rut 
and muddy. It is vain to think of having a good 
road on'a subsoil, filled ‘with stagnant water.— 
, Even on side hills, if water remains on the upper 
‘side, it will. injure the:road by passing: under:— 
Provide, then, if possible, for the thorough drain- 
age of your roads—either by surface or covered 
‘ditches. See, then, that the road-bed is evenly 
and slightly rounded, so that thé water can readi- 
ly find its:way to the drains. If the:soilis elay- 
ey or, loamy, give,it.afew,inches of; gravel, or, 
even, coarse sand, and you will have a fine and 
pleasant passage 1 is sandy, it 


ze-way. If the: soi n 
reeds ‘an Hidition of clay to correct ft, and this 
will/correct it, so that good roads. 
over the lightest sandy soils. 


may be had: 
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Rural Songs—-No. 1- le-The Plow-Boy. · 


* BY CHARLES BOYNTON HOWELL, 





Out in the morning when the beams 
From the Orient, over hills and streams '. 
Are glancing brightly, with lustrous ray, 
Heralding forth the new-born day.— 


Out in the early morn he goes, 

His cheeks as red as the damask rose, . 
As his voice o’er the hill tops glad)y rings, 
While gleesome carols he merrily sings, 


Now he whistles a stirring tune— 
Free as the voice of a breeze in June, 
As he warges his tardy team to press 
On In the furrow, with cheerfulness. 


Wher the swift day-god’s course is run, 
And the plow-boy’s daily task is done, 
Homewsrd he wends his weary way, 

With cheerful thoughts of the vanished day, 


Happy and lightsome is his heart— - 

No tears of grief from his eye-lids start. 

May; joyous and gladsome be his days, | 

Till the last glimmer of life's sun’s “en f 
Pontiac, Beptembes, 1863, 





init hice & 
The Old Farm ‘House, 
At the foot of the hill, near the ola red mill, 
In a quict, shady spot, 
Just. peeping through, half hid. —— 
Stands a little moss-grown eot; 
And straying through at an open door, 
The sunbeams play on the sanded floor. 


The easy chair, all patched with care, 
Is piaced by the old hearth stone; 

With witching grace, in the old fire-place, . 
Tho evergreens are strewn, 

And pictures hung on the whitened wall, 
am the old clock ticks in the cottage hall, 


More lovely still, on the window sill, 
The dew eyed flowers rest, 
Whilst midst the leaves, on the moss-grown eaves. 
‘Phe martin builds her nest, } 
And all day long the summer breeze. > 
_ Is whisperihg low to the bonding trees, 
“a 


Over the door, all covered o'er, 
With a sack of dark green baize, — 

Lays a musket old, whose worth Is told 
‘In the events of other days; 

And the powder flask, and the huntet’s horn 
Have hung beside it for many a morn, 


For years have fled, with. noiseless tread, | 
Like fairy dreams away, , 

And left in their flight, all shorn of his might, 
A father—old and gray; © 


And thé soft wind plays with his snow-white —_ 


As the old man sleeps in his easy chair. 


In at the door, on the sandy floor, padi 
Light, fairy footsteps glide, f  » 

Anil a maiden fair with flaxen hair, 
Kneels by the old man’s side— 


‘An old oak wrecked by the angry storm, il 


While the ivy clings to its trembling form, 





—— quiet is a jewel, love the, light it. 





, For the Michigan Farmer. 
The Soldiers liers Guerdon, 


BY CHARLES BOYNTON HOWELL. 


Whall shall the soldiers guerdon be, ' 
, When the ultimate victory 
Is. won mid the paeans of. the free? 


What shall it be when grim-faced War. 
Hath fled to Oblivion’s realms afar, 
And over us beneath Peace, calm star ?— 


‘When the wounded warrior's gory stain 
Bhall no more crimson the battle-plain?’ 
(Nor shall there slumber the hero-slain.)— 


When the husbandman in his quiet field 
Need not to a summons for aidance yield? 
(For the contest’s issue will then be healed.) 


Methinks that the future's voice, doth say, 
That in that approaching welcome day, 
‘The soldier’s brow will be wreathed in bay, 


Him Honor shall greet, and sweet-voiced fame 
Sound through the land his hero name, 
And blazon his doods in words of flame. 


In History's scroll will his name appear 
As a brave unknown to coward-fear ;— 
And unto his memory men. will rear, 


Monuments which will emblems be. 

Of a nation's love for the brave and free, 

“Who fought for their — Unity. 
Pontiac, July, 1868. 





Ladies get your Canes, 
Ladies carrying canes is the very latest novelty 


from abroad. ‘The’ fair Empress Eugenie has con- 


ceived a new notion, and taken another step in 


advance of the’rest of le bon ton, ‘by introducing 


long walking ‘sticks or canes for ladies to sport in 
public. We soon expect to see nearly every lady 
in Michigan flourishing a second-growth hickory, 
if this style becomes as prevalent as the “hoops” 
which she introduced. -These, however will prove 
more useful and effective Weapons than white 
wood broom-sticks, if there is occasion to use 
them. ‘A Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Times. 
says: 

fe: The Empress of France, who is leading the’ 
fashions on the Continent, has introduced a new 
feature, and I will describe it: ‘The Empress has 
again appeared with a: long walking-stick, and 
now the fashion is fixed... Every lady at a water- 
ing place mast “‘wear a cane ;” and the shop'win- 
dows of Paris are beginning to display them, with 
“prices to suit customers.” Some very cheap and 
homely, others elegant and costly. ‘The length 
of the stick depends on the height of the lady, as 
they are recommended go comie “about up to the 
lady’s shoulder. They are’ carried for support, 
for protection, and for ‘distinction; that is ‘the 
ladies like to have “something in their hands ‘to 
play with,” and especially at the seaside where 


they are ates breaking the points of their * 
* soiling at pebbles and things. ' And 

why: dnot a woman caary a cane as well a4 
a,man?. Is she not the weaker vessel ?” oid 
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Philosophy of — 

All know that the’ lece we exercise the less 
health we have, and the more certain arc we to 
die before our time. “But comparatively few per- 
sons are able to explain how does exercise promote 
health. Both beast and bird, in a state of nature 
are exempt from disease, except in rare Cases; it 
is because the unappeasable instinct of searching 
for their necessary food, impels them to caseless 
activities. Children, whee left. to themselves eat 
a great deal-and have excellent health, because 
they will be doing something all the tinne; until 
they become 80 tired théy fall asleep; and as soon 
as they wake, they begin right away to run about 
again ; thus their whole existence is spent’ in al- 
ternate eating, and sleeping, and exercise, . which 
is interesting and pleasurable. The health of 
childhood would be.enjoyed by those of. maturer 
years, if, like children; they would eat only when 
they are hungry ;.stop when.they have done; take 
rest in sleep as:soon as they are tired; and when 
not eating or resting would spend the time dili- 
gently in such muscular activities'as would ‘be in- 
teresting, agreeable, and profitable. Exercise 

without felasticity, without an enlivenment ‘fo 
the feelings and the mind, is of — 
little value. 

1. Exercise is health-producing, because it 
works off and out of the system its waste, dead, 
and effete matters; these are all converted into 
a liquid form, called, by some .“ humors,” which 
have exit from the body through the “ pores’ of 
the skin in the shape of perspiration, which all 
lave seen, and which all know is the. result. of 
exercise, when the body is in a state of health. 
Thus it is, that persons who do not perspire, who 
have a dry skin, are always either feverish or 
chilly, and are neyer well, and never can be as 
long as that condition exists. So exercise,. by 
working out of the system: its waste, decayed; and 
useless matters, : keep the human Machine “free ;” 
otherwise it would soon clog up, und the wheels 
of life would stop forever ! 

2. Exercise’ improves the health, — every 
step-a man takes, tends to impart motion to the 
bowels ; a proper'a amount of exercise keeps them 
acting once in every twenty. four-hours.;. if they 
have not motion ;enough, ‘there is constipation, 
which bringsjon very many, fatal diseases, when it 
is kept up to. an extent equal to inducing one. ace 


tion of the bowels daily. 
8. Exercise is healthful, because the more we 


exercise the faster we breath. If we breath fast- 
er, we take that much more air into the Jungs ; 
but it is the air, we . breathe which purifies. the 
blood, and the more air we take in, the more per- 
fectly is that:process performed; the purer the 
blood is, and as €verybody knows, the better the 


school until the age of ‘twelve. 





health must be. Hence, when person’s lungs 
are impaired, he does not take in enough air for 
the wants of the system ; that being the case, the 
air he‘does breathe should be the purest “possible 
which is outdoor air: : Hence, the more à con- 
‘sumptive stays in the house, the more certain and 
more speedy,.is his. death.—Hail’s Journal of 
Health. 





Dull Children. 
No fact can be plainer than this, that it is im- 
possible to judge correctly of the génius or intel- 


lectual ability of the future man, by the indica- ° 


tions of childhood. Some of the ‘thost eminent 


‘men of all ages were remarkable only for dullness 


in their youth. Sir Isaac Newton, in his boyhood, 

was inattentive to.study, and ranked.yery-low in 
When Samuel 
Wythe, the Dublin schoolmaster, attempted to 
educate Richard Brinsley Sheridan, he pronounced 
the boy an “incorrigible dunce.” The mother of 
Sheridan fully eoncurred in this.verdict,,and de- 
clared him the most stupid‘of her ‘sons. Gold- 
smith was dull in his youth, and Shakspeare, Gib- 
bon, Dav#, and, Dryden do not appear to have ex- 


_ hibited in, their childhood even,the common ele- 


ment of future success... When . Berzelius, the 
eminent Swedish chemist, left school for the Uni- 
versity, the words “ Indifferent in behaviour, and 


of doubtful-hope,” were scored.against his name ; 
, and after he entered the Uniyersity, he narrowly 
- escaped being “ turned back,” On one of his first 


visits to the laboratory, when nineteen years old, 

he was taunted with” the inquiry, ‘whether he 
“ understood the difference between a laboratory 
and a kitchen.” Walter Scott had the credit of 
having “ the thickest'skull in the school; 5” though 
Dr. Blair, told the teacher. he could discover many 
bright rays of future genius; shining through’ that 
same “ tfick skull.” Milton and Swift were justly 
celebrated for their stupidity in childhood. The 
great Isaac Barrow’s father used'to say, that if it 
pleased God.to, take from him any of his children, 
he hoped it migt be Isaac, as the least promising. 

Clavius, 'the first mathematician of his age, was 60 
stupid in his boyhood, that “his teachers could 
make nothing of him till they tried-him in geom- 
etry. Carracci, the celebrated painter, was so in- 
apt in his youth, that his masters advised him to 
restrict his.ambition to the grinding of colors. 
“ One of the most popular authoresses of the pres- 
ent day,” says an. English. writer, ‘could not 
read when she was seren. Her mother was rather 
uncomfortable about’it, but said that as everybody 
did learn with opportunity, she. supposed her 
child would do so at last. At eighteen, this appar- 
ently slow genius paid the heavy but inevitable 
debts of her father from the profits: of ‘her first 
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work, and ‘before’ thirty, had published thirty 


yolumes.” “Dr. Scott, the commentator, could’ 


not compose a theme when twelve years old ; and 
even ata later age, Dr. Adam ‘Olarke, alter in- 


credible’ effort, failed 'to commit to memory a’ 


poem of a few stanzas only. At fiine years’ of 
agé, one who afterwards becdme a Chief justice in 
this country, was, during a whole winter, unable 
to commit to memory a ee — found ‘in one 
of our school books. ” 

“Labor and patience are the wonder workers of 
man—the wand with whose magic touch he 


“changes dross into gold, deformity ‘into ‘beauty, 


tho desert into a garden, and the’ ignorant child 
into’ the venerable’sage. “Let no youth ‘be given 
up as ah incorrigible dolt, a victim ‘fit only ‘to’ be 
laid upon'the altar of stupidity; until labor and 
patience have struggled with him long enough ‘to 
ascertain whether he is indeed a “natural fool,” 
or whether his mind is merely enclosed in a hard- 
er shell than common, réequiring only a little out- 
ward aid to escape from its pricon, into lh rt 
and symetrical life. 





Ww 


f Great Eaters | 
Never live: long. A voracious. appetite, so far 
from being’ a signiof health, is a certain indication 
of disease. Some — are always: hungry ; 
feel best when they are eating, but as soon as 
they have eaten their enter torments, so distress- 
ing in their nature, as to make the unhappy victim 
wish for death. The appetite of health is that 
which inclines moderately to eat, when ,eating 
time comes, and which; when satisfied, leaves no 
unpleasant. reminders. ' Multitudes measure their 
health by the amount they can eat);and of any 
ten persons, nine are gratified at an increase of 
weight, as if mere bulk were an index of health’; 
when, in,reality, any, excess of fatness. is, in pro- 
portion. decisive proof of existing disease; show- 
ing that the absorbents of the system are to weak 
to discharge their duty ; and the tendency to fat- 
ness, to obesity, increases, ‘until’ existence is’ a 
burden, and sudden death closes the history, 
Particular inquiry will almost. unvaryingly. elicit 
the fact, that a fat person; however rubicund’ and 
jolly, is thever well, and yet they are envied. 
- While great eaters never live.to an old age, and 
are never for a single day without some '*symp- 
tom,” some feeling ‘sufficiently’ disagreable to at- 
tract the mind’s attention unpleasantly small eat- 
ers, those who eat: regularly of plain food, usually 
have no “ spare flesh,” are wiry and enduring, and 
live to an active,old age... Remarkable,exemplifi- 
cations of these statements are found in the: lives 
of centenarians of a past age. , Galen, one. of the 


. most distinguished physicians among the. ancients, 


lived very sparingly after the age of twenty-eight, 





and died in his hundred‘and fortieth year. Keti- 
gern, who néver tasted’ spirit or wine, and worked 
hard all his life, reached # hundred’ and <eighty- 
five years. Jenkins, 'a poor ‘Yorkshire fisherman, 
who lived on the coarsest diet, was one handred 
and sixty-nine years old when he died: “Old Parr 
lived to a hundred and fifty-three ; his diet being 
milk, cheese, whey, small beer, and coarse bread. 

The —— diet. of Henry Francisco, ‘who lived 


| to one hundred and forty, was . tea, bread and 


butter, and baked apples. Ephraim Pratt, of 
Shutesbury, Massachusetts, who, died aged one 
hundred and seventeen, lived chiefly on milk; and 
even that in small quantity ; hisson Michael, by 
similar means, lived, to be a hundred and three 
years old. Father Cull, a, Methodist ,Clergyman, 
died last year at the age of a hundred and five, 
the main diet of his life having been salted swine’s 
flesh (bacon),.and bread made.of Indian; meal. 
From these statements, nine general readers. out, 
of ten will jump to the conclusion, that, milk is 


.“ healthy,” as are baked apples and bacon. These 
, conclusions do not legitimatelyfollow. ‘The only 


inference :that; can..be, safely, drawn, is from the 
only fact..running through all these cases—that 
plain food and a life of steady, labor tend to..a 
great age, .As tothe healthfulness, and life pro- 
tracting qualities of any. article of diet named, 
nothing can be inferred, for no two of the men 
lived on the same. kind, of food; all that.can, be 
rationally and safely, said is, either, that they lived 
so long in spite of the quality. of the food they 
ate, or that their instinct called for a particular 
kind of food ; and the gratification of that instinct 
instead ofits perversion, with alife.of steady la- 
bor, directly caused. healthfulness and great Jength 
of days. We must not expect, to live long by do- 
ing any one thing which an old man did, and, omit 
all others, but by doing all he did, that is, work 
steadily, as well as eat. mainly a peationtené dish.— 
tails Journal. of Health, , 


An Amusing Ancedote, 
Hoe In—Hoo Ovt.—The following good story 
is told of a deacon in the city of 8 in North- 
ern Ohio: 

The deacon was the owner ‘and overseer of a 
large pork packing establishment. His duty was 
to stand at the scalding trou ugh, watch jn hand. 
to time the length of the scal —erying, “Hog in,” 
when the just slaughtered hog was to be thrown 
into the trough, and “ Hog out,” when the watch 
told three minutes. One weak the press of busi- 
ness compelled the packers to unusually severe 
labor, and Saturday night found the deacon whol- 
ty exhausted. Indeed, he was almost ifnot quite 
sick, the next —— when church | ‘time’ came ; 
but he was a leading member, and {t ‘was his duty 
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to attend. the usual Sabbath service. if he could. 
He went... The occasion was one of unusual s0- 


lemnity, as.a revival was in progress. The minis-; 


ter preached a sermon well calculated for effect. 
His peroration was s climax of great beauty. As- 
suming the attitude ot one intensely listening, he 
recited to the breathless auditory : 

. “ Hark!—they whisper; angels say—” 

“ Hog in!” came from the deacon’s pew in a 
stentorian voice. The astonished audience imme- 
diately turned their attention from the preacher, 
but he went on, however, apparently unmoved ; 

* Bister spirit come away !” 

“ Hog out !” shouted the deacon, “tally four!” 

This was too much for the preacher and the 
audience. The latter smiled, some snickered audi- 
bly, while a number of boys broke for the door, 
to split their sides laughing outside, within full 
hearing. The preacher was disconcerted entirely 
—sat down—rose again—prorounced a brief ben- 
ediction, and dismissed the anything else but sol- 
emn minded hearers. 





Greek Fire. 

What is known'as the “ Greek'Fire” is no new 
instrument of warfare. Twelve hundred ‘years 
ago, 668, it was used by the Greeks in their de- 
fense of Constantinople against the Saracens ; and 
again, a half a century Jater, in 718. Then it was 
employed by the besieged against the besiegers; 
and the latter, the Saracens, seem to have’ been 
about as ignorant ofits nature, and as much as- 
tonished at its effects as the Charlestonians were 
when it was bélched upon tlieir rebel streets from 
Gilmore’s guns, five miles distant. 

‘The original invention of the Greek fire” is, 
however, much older than even that siege of Con- 
stantinople, though that is the first recorded in- 
stance of its use as a warlike missile. Its origin is 
attributed to'Syria and to Egypt. But China, io 
het wonderful pyrotechnics, seems to have posess- 
ed the secret of its composition long before either 
of the others, The Greek fire then in use appears 
to have been composed bitumen, sulphur and pitch, 
and to have been cast forth as fire balls, around 
arrows, javelins, around which flax, saturated with 
this compound, | was twisted. Subsequently the 
Romans employed it by emitting it violently from 


long copper tubes set on the brows of their fire 


ships. . For 400 years the secret of its composition 
ras. religiously guarded, among the Romans, divine 
vengeance being imprecated upon whomsoever 
should divulge the secret. 

The Mahommedans finally obtained it by means 
of a deserter, und used it against the Christian 
Crusaders in the wars of Syria and the Holy Land. 
A French historian of that time describes the fire 


as coming through the air like awinged long tailed | flo 





dragon, about the thickness of a hogshead, with 
the report of thunder and the velocity of light- 
ning 


came to be better understood, other materials were 
employed in forming what was still demonstrated 
the “ Greek fire.” . Benzole,,and potassium, and 
benzole and phosphuret of calcium have been used 
for making the Greek fire. This is highly inflamm- 
able, and inextinguishable by water. Phosphorus 
added to this increases its capacity for communi- 
cating the combustion to other objects. Oil of 
petroleum may be used instead of benzole. 
phorus and the chloride of sulphur also. combine 
to compose this species of fire ; and the compound 
not only ignites, but its ignition gives out a. most 
abominable odor, a stench absolutely insufferable, 
We do not know definitely which of those ingredi- 
ents composed the “ Greek. fire” that fell upon 
Charleston the other day. But if it were of this 
last, then no one would wonder that, Beauregard 
should * protest” against the use of such a.“ vil- 
lainous compound” as too much for any Christian 
nose to endure. No wonder he craved a forty 
hours truce. But Gen: Gilmore refused even this 
boon, on the principle doubtless, that the best 
way to kill secession skunks of the: Charleston 
breed was to stop:them up in their holes and 
stink them to death. 


FLORICULTURE. 


MONROE HORTICULTURAL ASSOOIA- 
EON, ; 
The Commercial: gives the following proceed- 
ings of this active and useful; Association conduct- 
ed entirely by Ladies; where aro tee Men of 
Michigan 7 
Carnations. 


The Carnations, of the order Osryophyllacease,'s' spectes of 
the. genus Dianthus, ‘The species (D.Caryophyllus). is sup: 
posed to. be the parent of ali the beautiful. varieties of the 
Carnation; and is —— found ina wild state in Britain 
on old walls, j 

_ Over four hundred sorts are mentioned by florists, distin- 
guishel—mostly by some peculiarity in color. Few flowers are 
more admired inthe Mother Country, and even in this, they 
have had their share of admirers, 

The Greeks, alluding to its pre-eminent — fragrance, 
called it the flower of Jove.. It is indeed remarkable for. ite 
beauty’ and fragrance, and although it will often stand the ses 
verest cold, it is necessary that it should be protected in win- 
ter, that it may be had in the perfection wf beanty. 

If possible these plants should be framed during the winter; 
however they will keep passably, if carefully covered with 
leaves, While in the frames, they require plenty of fresh air; 
and the earth sbout them should be stirred frequently. Those 
that are intended to be kept in pots should be repotted about 
the first of March. Care should be taken that they have the 
timely support, — — heavy heads, ond 


slender stems, 

In order to make them flower well f the weather is ary 
give them fréquent watering at the roots. In May they may 
be either — yi esl —— to re 
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Buist says, “ If Carnations are desired to, flower strongly, 
ent off all the buds except three, leaving the uppermost, and 
any other two of the largest.” If laid about the end of June, 
they will be rooted snd fit fur, transplanting by the lastof Au- 

gust, Great care should then be taken, to preserve as many of 
the root Abres as possib! OH Andeed it is said, that, the thrift of of a. 
plant, depends upon the, manner in which it is moved, rather | 
than the time of transplantation. , 

Carnations are algo propagated by. onttings, and. some sorts, 
are raised from'seed. Rich loam tnixed with sand and yeger, 
table mould is best adapted to their cultivation. The ‘Tree 
Carnation, commonly called the winter flowering Carnation, 
will thrive luxuriantly in a soil of a loam, mixed with silver 
send, and a smal] quantity of leaf mould, 

Tree Carnations will supply an abundance of cuttings which 
should bestuck about the middle of March ss young plants, 
grow rapidly throughout the summer, and make by far the 
best specimens for winter blooming, If cuttings are struck, 
near the close of sunimer they ‘should be potted off and kept 
in.s.cool. frame during the winter; care being taken to keep 
them rather dry. ._ j : 

The plants. require but little care during the summer! they 
merely want watering, and sometimes stirring up the surface 


oth PROPAGATING BY LAYERS AND CUTTINGS, 

The process of Jayering Carnations is necessary, in. order 
thst each year their fragrant beauties may be numbered among 
our garden flowers; for wnléss they dre Fegularly propagated’ 
they are soon lost. 

Layering is mostly performed during the months of July 
ond August. Having first been’ provided with s quantity’ of 
hooked twigs, ‘select’ the straightest ‘and lowest shoots of the 
plant you wish to layer, snd ‘trim off the lower leaves,” then’ 
about an inch below the reserved leaves, cut ‘out s small chip 
just below a joint, on the underside of the shoot, -tind’ about’ 
half way through it, and pass a knife upward through the joint 
from the notch: into 'the:earth; keeping the head of the layer 
upright.a few inches ont of the earth ;,in, this pysition peg 
down the layer with, one,of the hooked, twigs; and cover. with, 
soll below the reserved leaves, Keep the earth a little full a- 
round the plant, to retain longer the water that may be. applied, 
A cloudy day should be.chosen for Jayering Carnations. ,Cut-, 
ting from Carnations should be struck sbout the middle of 
March, They gshould,be out oſf as near.the joint ‘as. possible 
without, injuring it. Half ripened. young shoots. are best, as 
they strike quicker than old wood, ; . 

Before taking cuttings the, plant should be. placed in the, 
warmest, part of the green-house, if this ig done the plants are 
excited to grow, and if the cuttings are then taken off, they 
will strike root more readily., To insure.cuttings taking root, , 
they must be struck ins little heat, but the cutting potsshould, 
not. he covered with a glass, for if, this is used the cuttings will, 
damp off, After the.cuttings are well s0oted, they should be 
potted singly in four inch pots, and kept in a rathor close and; 


gradually hardened off in s;:cool, frame. , 

The, cutting pots should be prepared by first ‘placing pebs.‘ 
bles in the bottom, over which: place rough fibrous peat or turf; 
then take loam and allyor aand to equal proportions.and fill to; 
within an inch of the rim. Complete by —* up with silver. 
sand ond a ———— ohareoal. JENIB — 


; potting of Geraniums, 

‘@eraniums * -elergoniums: require frequent repotting * 
to larger and larger pots, According, to Mrs, Loudon, this 
should be done early in the § ring, that the plants may become , 
By and Juxpriant before p aciong their summor lossoms,, 

this country ‘the plants will doubtless haye borne and lost, 
their blooms by July or August, when they should be cut, 
down nearly even with the ground; at least all. wood of two 
years growth, should be cut off, "This will produces large 

quantity of fine ealthy shoots by autumn, which may be, 
* out, the superfluous ones used as cuttings, to 
produce new plants for the coming season., After. pruning,. 





the plants should be ‘Tepotted, Buist does not think it neces. | 
sary to FE RCP a 6 > Hho shan 


the outer earth, taking ,care not to distyrb the, ball of soil 
which contains the roots of the plant, .To! do this the plant 
may be carefully removed from the pot, retaining the soil.a-. 
bout the roots, then emptying the pot of the semaining earth, 
jarrange for drainage, place the ball of roots again in the pot 
‘and fill ap with hew soll. If this is done inthe open air, a 
cloudy day should be selected. Water them very slightly un- 
tilithey, begin to grow and on novaccount allow the earth to be- 
/ come saturated with moisture as it thereby loses its freshness,’ 
even ifallowed to dry again quickly. While they sre growing 
turn them often, that thes — onesided in the. 
‘sunlight, ); j 

To those who cultivate Prices J in rooms, summer —— 
must, be almost a mattor of indifference eomparod withthe 
pleasure of having the cheerful companionship of healthy, 
luxuriant plants during winter, Consequently, particular at · 
tention should. be paid to repotting, pruning and everything 
which can possibly assist to produce vigorous winter growth 
in them. ( Muse Auwartz Humeneey. 


Propagation of ‘of Pelargoniums. 
Pelargoniums may be propagated from cuttings, whenever 
the ‘wood is sufficiently ripened. ‘When the plants have made 
good growth, which is generally the case, between the middle 
of Jaly and the first of August} harden them off; by with- 
holding water, giving only sufficient to matitain in health, the 
wood already formed. “Give them for ten days full exposure 
to air, shading frou the hottest noon day sun, ubttl foliage is 
somewhat hardened, which will be in from three to four days. 
Within thé given time with proper management the wood will 
have become sufficiently ripe for striking.’ Prepare small pote 
with ‘a drainage of charcoal’ broken to the size of green peas” 
covered ‘with a layer of dry moss or other fibrous matter, fill 
them with » turfy mould settle ft firm by knocking the pot on 
‘g'board, then with around stick size of a pencil mike # hole 
inthe cetitre’ one’ inch’ deep, fill this with powdered charcoal 
passed’ through @ fine sive and ‘pure “lake sand,” in this insert 
the cutting, ‘settlé the sand around it firm by dropping close to” 
the'side of the cutting three or four drops of Water which will 
be sufficient to last’ three or four days. They will be more 
isure to grow if the pots aré plunged in a bottom heat of from 
65° to'70*. Be carefal they do not “damp off” for waht of air, 
and givé water in the same manner or with s fine rose waters 
ng pot only when absolutely needed. , All cuttings require a 
partial shade in a hot stin, z F. HAskBLt. 


¢ 





Taking ap Bulbs, ; 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, gives information a 
bout bulbs, as to whether it is absolutely to take up 
every year tulips, hyacinths, crocus, gladiolus, communis and 
other hardy bul , 

"If for mere display, that is for ‘private gardens, it is not uecese 
‘sary, For those who raise to sell it is best, aa by so doing they 
are. enabled to have their, bulbs in a better state of shipment, 
besides, that they propagate finer individugl bulbs by so doing, 
The usual way for this purpose is, to take. up as soon in the. 
5 as the foliage dies down; dry the bulbs somewhat, 

nd then preserve them in bags or ‘some thing similar until) the. 

il, which J, the, time for planting. The small are transplanted 

for next year's crop, Much larger bulbs will be got this way. 
than to let, them oceupy the same place without removing, . , 

For private gardens they may be left for two ox three years, 
"| without removal, and will generally be more after 
than the first. year; because the, bulbs will have muluplied 
and each bunch gend up several flowers instead of singly, a6 
will be the case with those the first year. So faras each jndi- 
‘vidpal flower is concerned, they will not, be 60 fine perhaps, but 
a8 effect of the whole is of more importance, this is generally 
overlooked, Except, planted a large. 
advantageous to. replant, at least every, three years, or they 
will get to thick and grow up too near top of the soil, 

Those who delight in a fine. display of spring bulbs, should. 
not spere the manure, d tea be quite rotten and well 
Ancorporated with the hing 4 sandy nature 
is the best, and when pay is Ghote os aaa river oF. 
other sand, ‘may be added with beneficial resu) 
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sprightliness render them most' peculiarly attractive, The 
‘are 60 strong and active when’ first hatched a8 to appear not to’ 


—=="'| réquire the attention really nécessary to roar them. Almas 


THE GUINEA FOWL i 
Its History, Habits, s, Characteristics, Mee | 
The Guines fowl was known t to the ancient Greeks ‘and’ Ro." 


mans, and, as itename ‘indicates, it is of African origin: · It 


‘was noticed by Aristotle, by Pliney, by Varro and by Colamel- 


la, one of. the earliest writers on husbandry. In the ‘Middle’ 


ages we lose all trace of it; no.writers-6f their times appear'to 


notice, nor can we distinctly — to tho —— of ite’ intro-” 


duction.” 


A wild race of these birdste found in the West India — 


and ere supposed by many to have been introduced thers by 
Columbus; by others, to have been tmported from’ Guinca.— 
It was introduced into America at a very early period. 

The common Guineas fowl appears to be dispersed through 
an extensive range of Africa. In its domestic state it tetaing 
almost unaltered its origing], habits; it is restless, addicted to 
wandering, and impatient of restraint. In its rapid ,mode,of 
running and its short flight when forced to take, wing, we.are 
forcibly reminded of our partridge. 


_We have frequently called attention to the rearing and keepe , 


ing domestic poultry, not altogether as a money making buai- 
ness, but as a source of enjoyment and a useful, branch of do- 
mestic economy. 

Notwithstanding, the attention heretofore, paid to the eom · 
mon poultry, no one that we are. aware of, has ever atlempted, 

ear.gnd keep Guines fowls in any considerable numbers, 

we. have heard ofa Jerseyman, who had been very. 

successful and made himself rich from the level she seus at 
Guinea hens in the New York market. 

Of all. known, birds it is. believed the Guines, Ade are the 
most, prolific of eggs. From their. great aptitude for laying, 
which seems a natural propensity, we are inclined to believe 
that they may be made profitable to keep, for. that, purpuse, 
provided suitable accommodations are,afforded them, They 


dislike confinement, and wil] not thrive unless they, have plen; ; 


of ropm to roam in, They are naturally, shy and restless in 


eir disposition, and seek to make their nests in dark and se- , 
cluded places—hence the necessity of giving them, if possible, , 


an inclosed wood lot with plenty of under brush. 


The, Guinea, fowl differs from all other poultry in its being. 
difficult to distinguish the male from the female; the chief dif- 


ference being in the color of.the, wattles which are more of red 
hue in the male and tinged with blue in the female. The male 
has also ‘more Of's stately strut, “Another ‘rule ts, the hen ‘s- 
lorie uses the Gall-note “come Back,” “come back,” ‘accentin 
the “second ‘syllable ‘sttongly from ‘whieh they are aften called 

“comebacke.” The cock has only the harsh, shrill cry of slermp, 
which, however, is also common in the female.' . 


‘The Guines cock 1s no mormon, byt like the pigeon and par- 
tridge, fs satisfied with one ‘mate, He is, however, very polite. 


and attentive to‘his nate and in this Fespect shows much bet- 
tér biantiers then the ‘Péacder. “Tt is, as every one knows, a 
noisy bird, having a very disagreesble and peculiar call- note 


and is turbulent and restless, Coutinually moving from place to. 
place, domineering over the whole ‘poultry-yard, keeping alin. 


ah uproar and alarm by its pugnacity and petulancy, 

From the eariiest times to the present,'the Gufhes fowl has 
been no great favorite with poultry keepers, aiid’ but few patro- 
nize them; dnd it is Ohe of those unfortunate’ beings which 


from | ‘having beén’ occasionally ‘guilty’of a few’ triffing ‘feults, 
has gained a much worse ‘reputation than it Teally deserves, a8” 
{f it were the most ill-beliaved bird in creation; whereas it is’ 
hr ‘ornamental, and tntetesting during life, and when dead,’ 
if youtig its flesh is tender, very superior and game-like, muck’ 


resembling in flavor our partridge, and a desirable addition to 


our dinners at s time when sll other podliry tH pobre and ont: 


of season. ‘It is important, therefore, to the er, who 
“poultry for the ‘profit of its products in market to Kiow 
anid to Bé able to obtéin the best and most profitablé kind, 
No domestic fowl produces chickens so — and interest- 
ing When first hatchéd’ss the Giiines fowl, ‘Their orange-red 
beaks and legs, their Zebra-striped down, and théir extreme 


‘| bristling’ spinés of the horned lizard are 
‘guard them 





as soon as théy are dry from the moistare of the egg, they w 
peck each others toes, as if sapposing them to be worms, i 
scramble with each other for a worm, and will domineer over’ 
any little chicken that may happed to hdve been hatched in’ 
the same nest with themselyes. No one who did not know, 
would guess from thefr appearance, of what species of birds 
they were the _offepring. 

“The Guinéa fowl,” says's writer, “14 delicate eating, and id! 
ih season when chickens and partridges aré scarce. The young’ 
chickéns ate interestiig little creatures, sweet inustcal votoe, 
very lively, and resemble little birds. They must be treated 
in the same manuer and with the same kiiid of food as young 
turkeys; and they must be kept dry and warm. They ate’ 
5* devourers of all kinds of insects, bat should nevét be ‘ale 
owed to visit the garden, as they are very fond of ‘the’ blossoms 
of beans and other young and tender vegetables.” 

The great drawbacks to the rearing these fowls aré the v' 
lance required to watch for their nests, and the harsh and Ais 
agreeable screaming of their everlasting cry; still they are 
useful, as by their continual clamor watchful naturé in protect- 
ing the other paultry from the hoyering hawks--for which rea-" 
son, if no other, a. few should , always.be kept in every jpoultry 
yard... At night, it any footsteps disturb, them they sound the, 
alarm by their lond cries, and sre, sure to. give. notice that a 
trespass is committing. 


In; fattening they should be shunt np.in a house for 8, couple . 


of weeks and fed. four or five, times a day, with corn-meal, 

moistened with milk and lard. They, pine and fall away if, 
confined any length of time. They should, like the partridge. 
and prairie hen, be sent,to market in. their feathers.—O, N, 
Beusyt, inthe American Stock Journal. 





Some Facts Concerning Reptiles. | 

Of old, when the watets ‘that covered’ the earth had subs{d-' 
ed, there ‘were, according to tradition’ and the limited dis- 
coveries of géologists, left ‘strandéd amid the ooze and mud’ 
certain monsters or reptiles which were hideous and repulstve ' 
in form.’ ‘These are said to have'béen ‘chelontans or those bo · 
longing to the tortoiso ‘family; sawrians or lizards and opht- 
dians ox serpents. * Reptiles’ to not undergo any change of na¥ 
tare'and are always air-breathers, elthough coldblooded ; they” 
have neither mamme nor breasts for suckling their young, nor’ 
yet hair of feathers, “By the’ two former peculiarities they ire 
distingaished from ‘fishes and batrachians, and by tlie’ two lat · 
ter from mammals or those which do not'suckle their’ young, 


'| arid from: birds. Reptiles breathe air by lungs, like birds and 


mammals, but the pulmonary: citculation is inéomplete, only . 
part’ of the blood’ being sent to tlie lungs; ‘while froin'the ven⸗ 
tricles Of the’ heart's mixed arterial and venous blood is seit’ 
tothe other organs;' The nnimber of species of reptiles is bet! 
down at 2,000, or less’ than that of mammals or birds; most of 
them are terrestrial, but ‘some, it18 said, can sustain thom· 
“selves in'the ‘afr. Some reptues Uvs habituslly'in the’ water, 

swimniing by meaus of flattened’ fins (as the turtles) or bys’ 
thin ' tail; as * Crocodiles; others ewe bi subtertunsat bir! 


rows. 


Every deren of opens te tote among *—* nid while 
some are fitted for running over dry sand, others are better 
adapted to clintbing’ trees or ascending smogth surfaces. The 
méarié of defense with which nature has provided reptiles 
many, and, althongh their appearance is sufficient to ter 
most ‘animals, yet they are farnished ‘with other sofegautds,, 
which rendet aii attack udon them, toeay the least, unpleagat 
The ctocodlle snd turtle ate sufficiently ‘Protected ‘against J— 
ainary assaults; the agiifty of the lizard serves him well, for 
he @arta tnto’his hole'at the eXpénse, possibly, of hig tail, which 
is 600n'repreduced. ‘The great boas can prevail over every 
but man, and the poisonons fangs of other serpents the | 

re ainply. suffi ent of 
from ‘the attacks of sous and other ill- 
posed members of the anfmsl 5 “Reptiles are’ “very. 
usefal to’ ‘ian ‘in’ Varidus ‘ways; ‘some fulfill the law of thefr 
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being by catching ingects, while still others serve 88 
supply material nsefal in the arts, The muscles of 

are red, though paler'than in mammals and birds} they oo 
pe their irritability, foralong time after. death. Tortoises 
have been known to live eighteen days after their brains have 
‘beer removed. Life seéms in a marked degree independent of 
the ‘brain, as they vegetate rather than live; and being com- 
paratively insensible to pain, they grow slowly, live long, and 
are very tenacious of life, The séuse of touch is dull, wheth- 
er excercised by the skin, toes, lips, tongue or tail ; taste must 
4180 be dull, as the food of reptiles is swallowed without mas- 
tication. “Reptiles eat and drink comparatively liftle; and are 


able to go a long time without food; most of them are ovipa- 


rous, their eggs being hatched by the heat of the sun, The 
young when horn are able to provide for themselves, and are 
generally indifferent to the mother, who has neither the’ joys 
nor the sorrowsof maternity.—Sctentijic Amertcan, j 





The Spider. 


' Tux Sriper as an insect is a friend to ——— although 


it is considered to be disgusting and poisonous, and many there 
are that will start back and’ screech at the sight of a spider, as 
if-they, were a venomous reptile, This; probably is becouse 
tredition and superstition have got possession of our senses.— 
We have been bitten by spiders, and received no more injury 
than from a fles; yet there may be some spiders whose bite ts 


poisonons, The spider has eight legs and eight eyes; it sheds | 


its skin like the snake; it sometimes survives the, winter ins 
torpid state: it is like other beasts of prey, capable of enduring 
hunger a long time; its food cousists of flies and fnsects which 
otherwise would devour our crops. Look st’the multitude of. 
webs in the morning after the fog, has left the air, and you will 
see your field nearly covered, and all these little nets are set 
to catch insects. How many thousands ate daily destroyed? 
Yet prejudice has got such a hold of Gur‘ minds that we fro- 
quently step aside to crush them, and destroy,their nest, Who- 
ever is guilty of doing so, is not acquainted. with the hiatory 
of the spider, or they act against their own interest, 


ti) 
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— Fanurr.—This panels agricultural paper ep 
greatly enlarged its sheet, hnd diminished the ize of its page, 
The July number contgins 50 pages. It‘ offers some’ splendid 
premiums for new subseribers, Farmers | send for hetner-Goend 
Haven Union, 


* Mioni¢an Fanue.—The | \Mioigon- Persian comes ta 4 
enlarged and improved. We believe the Farmer is now plac- 
ed on & permanent footing, and will be found to be fpst the 
Agricultural journal for the farmers of this State. Santlac 
Jeffersonian. 


| Maouiean Faruer,~ The Varmer * ie is at sic it 
nts a valuable list of contents. Under its new Managers 

it offers inducements to the farmers of Michigan, that they 
should not neglect to obtain. 

“Ast) It isan agricultaral Jonrhal.. ) * } 

, 24,,. It is an organ of the Btate agricultural —— Lae 

"8a. ‘Tt ie the only sgricultural Journal in the State, 

° “Phe above are Feasons * * ft should be — u· 
berally. 
- "Tits MionitGan Fauiuina for July, comés to us in a hew shape 
approaching the Magazine Style, having two broad:columns to 
® page and che number of pages increased: to bo. It is ajso con. 
siderably enlarged. The July number is the commencement 
of a new volume, and presents an interesting and ‘valuable table 
ofcontents. Our Farmersshould duly appreciate and sapport 
it, Drawings of the three prize —— as premiums 
to.subscribers to the N. Y. this number— 
‘the Elsworth printed fn colors, — size mf esusing @ pro- 
Voking watering of the mouth to look at it; The Farmer 1s 
published monthly at Detroit by Messrs, Bond 4 Snyder for 
one dollars.a year.—Get it farmers,-by all means, It will — 
& s valuable cpeagren, gir ge Herat, 





DOMESTIC. ANIMALS. 


For the, Michigan Farmer. 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


BY SLOW. JAMIE. 











No, §=-The Reindeer. 
ft has been to us a matter of surprise that this 


useful animal, could liye, give milk, and grow fat, 


on such meager food. as moss; but it must be re- 


membered that in the reindeer’s country, the 
moss is very glutinous and rich in nourishment. 
In southern countries trees and, plants grow suc- 
culent and large, but the farther North you go, 
whatever will grow, you find much more substan- 


tial for food, The potato isa native. of South 


America. There it bears a luxuriant vine with 
abundant and beautiful blossoms, but removed to 
Treland, and other cold. countries, the potato at 
the root, which was originally, small and watery, 
becomes large, starchy and nutritious. Water 
fowls too that go away to the far North to sum- 
mer, always come back plump and fat, 
Men first inhabited the warm or temperate 
climes, and it was not until the population was 
increased that they betook themselves to cold re- 
gions. . Yet, when foreed, to; the cheerless north, 
they found it, better than. they, expected. Along 
the seacoast they found abundance of fish and a 
great variety of seals. ‘These were all remarka+ 
bly. fat, and they found,that. the cold weather 
gave them a great appetite, not only for fat meat, 
but,for oil, . They found also that, this kind. of 
food made them better able'to stand the cold.—- 
Thus the incovenience of every country is, bal- 
anced by some advantage. In Northern Europe 
they found a kind of deer roaming in great herds. 
These they killed by throwing spears at them.— 
Their: flesh afforded food, and their skins, covered 
with soft. warm hair, comfortable clothing. They 
caught the’ young ones and tamed them. To 
their great’ surprise and delight, the found that 
they could be broken to work, as well as the horse 


or OX. + 
, The harness which these ills people used, 


was of a very simple description. .It consisted of 
two reins. One rein was. tied around the deer’s 
neck and passing along under his breast, was fal- 
tened to the ‘sledge.: The other was tied to his 
horns, and_ used for a line to manage him. And 
so the animal got to be called the Reindeer. | 
There were two kinds, a largeand small one, 
both larger than our ‘common’ deer, but not so 
large as thé stag of Europe,, The smaller ones 
when tamed were kind and gentle, the larger not 
so-manageable. ¶ The former were so much sought 
after, that, at last they were all caught, atid the 
two kinds: were known as the wild and the tame. 
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Of late years they are beginning, to seek after 
the large kind more, and break them to work, be- 
cause they can travel so much farther and faster 
than the others. However, it is said that they 
sometimes get unruly and turn back on their dri- 
ver, aud he is obliged to hide himself under his 
sledge, from their rage; but I suppose such .ani- 


mals are badly trained, 
In some parts of Lapland the Reindeer’s milk 


is the principal food during the summer. A deer 
only gives about a pint at a time, but they keep 
‘so many Of them, that they have an abundance. 
In that country they are annoyed by with gnats, 
which come in perfect clouds. So when they go 
to milk, they kindle a little fire to raise a smoke. 
The deer crowd around the smoke to get rid of 
the gnats, and stand still till they are milked. A 
‘man approaches a‘deer with his vessel, gives her a 
slap on'the hip, she “instantly lifts her leg, and 
thus ie gets at her diminutive udder. The Lapps 
being little mén, stand on their feet while they 
milk. They make but little butter, and either 
drink the milk“ sweet or ‘make it into curds, or 
cheese. They save all their whey and count it a 


pleasant drink. 
The gnats and flies which annoy them so much, 


are still‘of great: advantage, by attracting great 
vot of ‘water fowl’to feed on them.’ While they 
have’plenty of milk they never touch these birds 
but in the fall, when it gets scarce, they kill them 
for food. ‘The birds ‘not being disturbed ‘during 
summer are quite tame, so that they can’ knotk 
them over with’poles. They generally shoot them 
with cross-bows. They are found fat and good 


wating. 
When the birds leave them, they kill the fat- 


téstof their deer for winter use. They save the 
blood and:mix it-with marrow for black»pudding. 
They wash and cleanse out all the inwards for 
tripe, and this they are fond of.) Thesinews they 
slit and use for sewing'thread.~Dhe horns ‘they 
sell ‘to the Swedes, who make glueiof them. ‘The 
tongues are also dried and exported for sale. The 
rest of the-flesh they retain for their own use. 
The'skins they manufacture ‘both into garments 
to wear, and robes'to ‘sleep and ‘ride in. They 
export some of their hairy coats, end get a high 


price for them. 

Their deer do not come in till May.’ If their 
venison be exhausted before that time, they find 
an abundance of fish in their waters, and they 
live almost entirely upon ‘these in order to spare 
their deer. The female. is very fond of her. young, 
eg when 4 fawn. is killed, it is often necessary to 

y it bef pte her, till she is satisfied that it is dead. 

* she’ will go off to’ feed. Otherwise she 
would go bleating around the cottage till half 
starved. In obedience to instinct she is greatly 
concerned for the yong while she su it to 
be living, but does not fret about itwhen dead. 





Breeding and Rearing Dairy ‘Stock, : 

* a late meeting of the Little Falls Farmer 

Club, a diseussion ‘took place on ‘the ‘question 
“ What j is the best manner of selecting calves with 
reference to making good milkers ?” The follow- 
ing are some of the points which were brought 
out :— ) 
_ Mr. Lansing read an essay, upon Dairy Stock, 
its selection, &c., in which great ‘interest was 
manifested by the members. ‘He reviewed the 
different breeds, pointing out good points with a 
distinctness, which showed great nicety of observa- 
tion, He'spoke highly of the Ayrshire, and’ es- 
teemed as a model a cross between the Ayrshire 
and the common ‘Ditch’ cows. He advised the 
practice af raising half a dozen or more calves an- 
nually from the best cows in the dairy, to supply 
the place of the poor milkers; &c., turned off to 
Cattle dealers. By following the — * of raising 
our own stock from the best..milkers, and. those 
possessing good points as to form, he believed the 
dairy stock of the county could be improved 80 ag 
to stand second to none... 

_ Mr. Willard thought dairymen should —— 
the Ayrshires into their herds, and raise their 
own stock.. In'this manner hetter stock could be 
obtained than by purchase. In:buying, dairymen 
looked more 'to the immediate price than the ulti- 
mate profit of the vow. 

Mr, Fenner_preferred to raise his.own stock. 
Cows which were generally brought tothis.mark- 
et to sell, were bought Without any reference, to 
their quality as good milkers. 

Mr, Reed didnot think it. profitable to. raise 
stock unless it‘could be of an éxtra quality. Great 
pains should be taken as to selecting the cow, 
both as to her milking qualities’s and form. ° 

Tt, was asked how Jong calves, ‘should be fod 
upon milk to make good ‘cows..'Mr. Green: said 
he had fed generally about six weeks,’ ‘and ‘then 
turned out to grass, with no extra’ feeding until 
fall’ Tt wis thé opinion Of the niembers tenengm 
that six weeks was suficient. * 

Calves to winter well; require root: feed.: Car- 
rots Were spoken —*8 — of, as affording proper 
nourishment. Corn used ina raw state was not 
considered beneficial for cows; but made into a 
sort. of pudding or mush,: was —— good, 

Mr. Willard’s experience in feeding ‘corn mea: 
had ‘not been satisfactory. Several members had 
fed oat meal with good results, . ,,, 

Mr. Willard said nothing was gained by over- 
stimulating inthe spring, as there would be a cor- 
responding decterse, of. milk during the latter 
part. of the season. Moderate feeding, while: in 
milk was favorable ; 5 but excessive feeding was pre- 
judicial to the result.“ Cows generally give their 


maximum amount of milk when five years old, A 
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yote as to the advantages of dairymen raising their |’ 


own stock, resulted unanimously in the affirma- 
tive, 





Sheep Management, 4 

This last winter was very hard on all kinds of 
stock, especially on sheep; and » great many of 
them died from improper care in the fall. ‘There 
are three things which every producer of ' wool 
should obserye, to insure success in raising sheep. 
Ist. the time the sheep should lamb ; 2nd. wean- 
ing the lambs; 3a. the condition of ‘the flo¢ek ‘in 


’ the fall. 


Every farmers hould endeavour to have hisflambs 
come about the 1st of April—unless he has got’ ® 
warm shelter, then February will do ; ; he then can 
shear those lambs aboat the 20th of-July, which 
will free them from ticks, (which help to make 
poor lambs.) In having lambs drop before the Ist 
April, without warm shelter and good care, there 
is great danger of losing a large percentage. ' 

About the middle‘of August the lambs should 
be separated from: the balance of the flock; and 
turned into a good clover lot; or a cornfield. The 
latter is preferable. Nearly every ‘farmer has a 
cornfield in which;his sheep can,run ; they will 
not injure the corn at this season of the year, their 


. fleeces have now become a burden to them, ;and 
_the corn will afford them .good shelter from the 


heat of the day. Bear in mind that the condition 
of your sheep govern the the amount of the fleece 


in the spring. 
The Ist of September, the ewes should be turn- 


éd in'with the lambs}; let the buck keep the com- 


_pany of the wethers til the proper time to turn 


him in with your ewés, and ifthe farmer “could 
turn about halfa dozen in with! the buck every 
other day he soon would see the advantage. 

Of sheep that are in good condition and’ ‘health, 


in the fall, there is no need, with common. care, 


of losing more than one per cent, in wintering,,, I 


‘have noticed that some, through their uneconomi- 


cal craftiness in..this country, rob the sheep ;ot 
their woolly coat, the 1st of April;.thegresult. is, 
that they loose frequently a part of their flock; 
the middle of May is full early to clip the fleece! 
One word more : It is a general custom, as soon 
as the clip is off, to rush it into market, not only 
with those whose pecuniary circumstances require 
it, but with others also. The fall market is gener- 
ally from 30 to 40 per cent better than the spring. 


‘This year, I am glad to see farmers stand up and |. 


ask for their Tights. That is to ‘say, give me my 


price or I will keep my wool.—N. W. Wuirxey, | 


in Prairie Farmer, 





Mioniean Fa — — of the. Michigan 
F baton for Joly. is is the first Jot of a new series. It 

opiny n gded aty le, and @ perusal of it has convinced us that 
it Fell —— the patronage of our farmers,—Terms, $1 per 
‘year Port Huron Oommerctal, - 





Poultry in Frosty Weather. - 

There is something exhilarating in frost. When 
the early morning” breaks.on the, earth covered 
with rime, and the hard g seenis'to spurn 
the foot that treeds : on it, and ‘the sud rises like 
a disc of burning copper, t there is something cheer- 
ful about it. Nature has donned her-masquerade 
dress of white. Your horse cannot contain him- 
self ; and the steady old friend for some months 
past, content to shakehis head or whisk his tail, 
ag the only answer to what a grand daughter of 
our’s calls a “good cut o’ the whip,” now seeks 


| to devour space, and to’try ¢onclusions with your 


In like manner 


strength or,that of your r¢i ins. 


“your. tried friend, the old dog, gambols, and, in 


the_gleesomeness of His feelings, he picks up a. 
shred of cloth in the field, and shakes and tosses 
it for very’ wantoriness. The appearance of real 
winter is‘then a holiday for many, but (ah! those 
buts) not to all. It is none to the poultry. Wa- 
ter is frozen; the ground is so hard they cannot 
scratch’; there is not ‘animal of any kind on its 
surface ; and» they must depend on their owner 
for everything they want. See, they lack nothing. 

First, they must have water. Few people have 
any idea of the suffering catibed to birds by the 
lack of water. Their’ power’ ‘of maiiitaining life 
én the smallest possible quantity of food is won- 
derfal, provided they have water; but a practised 
eye can tell in a dead fowl or pigeon whether it 
suffered or not from-thirst. The skin becomes 
hard, dry, and red; the flesh contracts, as it’ were 
and 4 broyn, and the whole body looks as 


‘if it had been suddenly slirivelled ‘or dried up.— 


You' must bear in mind they require more food 
and: better than they'do in mildet weather ‘and, 
if you can, let them havea greater variety. They 
want substitutes for the worms’ and insects. 
Now, the scraps of meat, and fatfrom the table 
should go to the fowls.» Save the drainings of all 
the glasses, pour them together, and sweep all the 
crumbs, and odd corners of bread into it. Feed 
the birds often, and, if there is snow, sweep a 
clean place,.and feed there, Never feed any, kind 
of bird in such a manner that they, shall pick up 
snow with their food; it is a strong medicine to 
them. The lark that fattens in two days on the 
white hoar-frost becomes a wretched skeleton af- 


ter two days’ snow.—Cotlage Gardener, 
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POINTS OF EXCELLENCE IN CATTLE. 
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Skeleton and outline form of a Bullock, showing the vartous points referred to in points of excellence. 
A, Occipital Bone;, B, Frontal Bone; 0, Horn; D, Eye; E, Nose; F, Lip; n, Face;’ m, Cheek ;— 


H, Dew-Lap ; M, Brisket ;,N, Chest; I, Neck; k, Shoulder-blade; b, Shoulder-points; L, Crops; Q, © 


Back; R, Loin; 8, Hips, or Hucks, or Hooks; u, Thurl, or Whirl Bone, or Round Bone; T, Rump; 
W, Plates of the Belly; V, Flank; X, Cord of the Tail; O, Fore-arm; Y, Thigh; h, Hock; p, the 


Elbow; r, the Leg or Shank, Cannon Bone; x, Ear. 





At the last. annual. meeting of the Executive 
Committee.of the. Michigan State Agricultural 
Society, the ,following’ classification of points «of 
Cattle was adopted for the Judges of Sherthorns 
and Devons,., They are the points,adopted by the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, and have been 
found very useful. 


Points of Excellence in Cattle, adopted by the Michi- 
an State Agricultural Society, for the guidance of 
Judges at their Annual Fairs. | *' 
The‘numbers affixed to the points described, 
form the mazimum that is to be allowed for each ; 
and in proportion as the animal is deficient in any 
point, so will the judges decrease the number, 
even should notting be allowed for that point. 
Points which are characteristic, and therefore 
common to a breed, though very valuable in them- 
selves, are marked comparatively low, because 


they are easily obtained and demand but little | 
skill or attention on” the part of the breeder ;~— 


nevertheless, an animal not possessing the charac- 
teristics of és own breed, must of tiecessity be al- 
‘most worthless,“ On the other hand, it will’ be 


observed that. points of less value, — in |. 


themselves, but which are characteristic deficien- 
cies in'the breed, or at any rate difficult to sustain 





at their maximum excellence, are marked numer- 
ically high, as they go far to complete or. perfect 
the natural excellence of the animal. 

Again, for the above reasons it will be found 
that the same. points, in different breeds, have dif- 
ferent numerical values attached to them, 


POINTS OF A SHORTHORN COW. 


Pevicrer—showing unbroken descent, on both 
sides, from known animals, derived from’ English 
herds, as found in the English or American Herd 
Books, and without this, an animal cannot com- 
pete in this class. 

3 The Head—small, lean and bony, tapering to the 

muzzle. 

2 The Face—somewhat long, the fleshy portion of 

the nose a light delicate color. 

2 The Eye—is of great significance, and should be 
prominent, bright and clear— prominent,” 
from an accumulation of “adeps” in the back 
part of its socket, which indicates a tendency 
to lay on fat—“ bright,” as an evidence of a 
good disposition—“ clear,” as a guaranty of 
the animal’s health; whereas, a dull, sluggish 

eye belongs to a slow feeder, and s wild,rest- 
less eye betrays an unquiet, fitful temper. 


1 The Horns—light in in substance and waxy in 
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color, and symmetrically set upon the head; 
the Ear large, thin, and with considerable 
action. 


2 The ‘Neck—rather short than long, tapering to 


the head; clean in the throat, and fall at its 


base, thus covering and filling gat the points’ 


of the shoulders. 
14 The Chest—broad from point to point’ ‘of ; the’ 


shoulders; deep from the anterior and dorsal | 
vertebra to the floor of the sternum, and |; 


both round and full just back of the elbows ; 
sometimes designated as by the phrase “ thick 


through the heart.” “These are unquestiona- | 


bly the most important points in every : animal,’ 
ag constitution must depend on their ‘perfect 


development, and thé ample room thus af- | 


forded for free action Of the heart and lungs. 
5 The Brisket-—however deep or projecting, must 
not ‘be confounded with capacity of’ ches th 


for though a very attractive and selling point, | — 


it, in reality, adds nothing to the space with 
in howevet it may increase the girth without. 
It is, in fact, nothing more’ nor léss ‘than§ a 
muscular adipose substance, attached to the 
anterior portion’of the sternum, ‘or breast- 
bone, and thence extending itself back. ’ This 
form, however, of the brisket indicates a dis- 
position to lay’ on fat generally throughout 
the frame, and in this point of view is valu- 
~ able. 

4 The Shoulder—where weight, as inthe Short- 
horn, is the object, should be'somewhat up- 
right and of good width at the points, with 
the blade-bone just sufficiently curved to 
blend its upper portion smoothly with the 
crops. 

8 The Cropse—tnust be full and‘ level with the 
shoulders’ and back; andis, perhaps, one of | 
the most difficult points to breed right in the 
Shorthorn. 

8 The Back, Loin and Hips—should be broad and 

” wide, formiltig a straight and even line from 
the ‘neck to the setting on of the tail, the 
hips or hucks round and well covered. | 

5 The Rumps—laid up high, with plenty of Soh 
‘on their extremities; 

2 The Pelvis—should be large, indicated by the 
width of the hips (as already mentioned) and 
the breadth of the twist. 

The Twist—should be so well filled out in its. 


“seam” as to form “nearly an even and wide 


plain, between the thighs. 
The Quarters—long, straight, and well developed 


) downwards. 


“4 The Carcass—round; the ibe nearly sitealer, 
and extending \ well back. 


3. The’ Flanks—deep, wide,’ an full i rti 
to condition, eth hone eee 





2 The Leg—short, straight, and standing square 
with the body. 

3 The Plates—of the belly, strong, and thus pre- 
serving nearly a straight under line. 

‘2 The Tail—flat arid broad at its root, but fine in 

its “cord; aiid placed high’ up, and on a level 

with rumps. 

2 The Cirriage—of an animal gives style and beau- 
ty ; the walk should be — and ‘the ‘step 
“quick ; the head up. 2 

15 Quality—On this the thriftiness, the feéding 

‘properties, and the value of the animal de- 
pend}; ‘and ‘upon the touch of this quality 
rests, ‘in''a good measure, the grazier’s and 
the buteliet’s judgment.’ If the'“touch” be 

‘ good, some deficiency of form’ may’ be ex- 

cused; but if it be hard and’ stiff, nothing 

' cat conipétienti for 'so‘unpromising a feature. 
‘In raising the skin’ from the body, ‘between 
the'thumb and finger, it should have a soft, 
flexible’ and substantial feel; and when be- 
‘néath the’ outspread band it should move 
easily ‘with it;'and under it, a8 though rest- 
ing on’ soft,’ elastic, cellular substance; 
whith, however, becomes firtner as the ani- 
mal “ripens.” A thin, papery skin is objec- 
tionable, more especially im a cold climate. - 

2 The Coat—should ‘be thiek, short ‘and mossy 
with longer hair in winter, fine, soft and glos- 
sy in summer. 

3 The Udder—pliable and thin in its texture, 

reuching well forward, roomy~behind, and 

—_.the teats standing wide apart, ‘and of ‘conve- 

100 nient size. 

POINTS OF THE SHORTHORN BULL. 

As regards the male animal, it'is only necessary 
to remark, that the points desirable in the female 
are generally so in the male, but must, of course, 
Ee attended by that masculine. thiabkbter which is 

parable from a strong, vigorous constitution. 

Even acertain degree of coarseness is admissible, 

but then it. must be so exclusively of a masculine 

description as never to be discovered in the females 
of his get, 

In _ contra-distinction to the cow, the head of 
the bull may be shorter, the frontal-bone broader, 
and the occipital flat and stronger, that it may re- 
ceive and sustain the horn-—and this latter may 
be excused if a little heavy at the base, so its up- 
ward form, its quality and color be right, Neith- 
er is the looseness of the skin attached to, and de- 
pending from the under jaw, to be deemed other 
than a feature of the sex, provided, it is not ex- 


‘tended beyond the bone, but, leaves the gullet and 
throat clean and free from dewlap.. 


The upper portion.of the neck should be full 
and muscwar, for it is an indication of strength, 


! powoer and constitution. The spine should be strong, 
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the bones of the loin come and; “proad, — + 
whole muscular.. system wide and thoroughly de--. 
veloped ovey the entire frame... . 

ion tud »NORTH DEVONS... at oY @ 

Purity of Blood, as.traced. back satisfactorily to 

importations of both dam and _,sire,, from 
_ knewn, English. breeders, or as found.in the 
,»} lately established Herd Book for North Dev- 
ons, and without this, an anima) cannot. com- 
voto in this eluss . 

4 The Head—should be small, lean and, bony, the 
| forehead ,wide, flat, or froma fullness of the 
frontal bone over the eyes, somewhat hish- | 
' ‘ing; the face straight; the muzzle,, fine; the 

, nostrils open ;; the lips thin and rather flat. 

4. The Nose—of a light. delicate orange-color. 

4, The ,Eye—should he, bright, ..prominent,, and 
clear, but mild and, gentle. it is expression, as 
indicative of that. spirited, but tractable dis- 
position s0 necessary,to, cattle that must, bear 

the yokes a, beautiful, orange-colored, ring 
., Should invariably, surround: the eye, 

2.The Lar—thin; of a rieh orange;color within, 
of, medium \size,, with .a,quick and: ready 
movement, expressive of attention. 

2 The Horns—light, tapering, of a,waxy color to- 

- ward the extremity, and, gaily as \well as 
symmetrically. placed, on the head; the oc- 
cipital bone narrow, thus bringing the base 
of the horns, nearer, together, 

2 The Neck—of medium. Jength,, somewhat light 
in }substange, very clean, and well set up on 
the shoulder. 


14 The ,Ghesi—deep. and, round, carrying its fall- | 


_ness well back of the elbows, thus affording, 
;by. the. aid of a springing rib, abundant in- 
ternal room for the action of thoracic viscera, 


the heart and lunes, and that | too, without 


, an, extreme width forward, and betereen the 


points of the shoulders, which might inter- 


with the action of the animal, 


4 The Brisket—it being assumed that it adds noth- | 


“ing to the internal capacity’ of the chest must 


. not overload the breast, but be sufficiently 


~ developed to guaranty a feeding property, 


—— with a fall’ Proportion: o of fatty Be- 
4 Ths — Shout 246, in ‘this’ bréed,a very asian | 


ful ‘and important ‘point,’ and’ should in a dé 


; "gree approximate’ in form to that of the horsé. | 
* “Tt should ' take’ amore Mopitiy’ position ‘thih || » 
is: found’ in mést other breetis, with its’ poitits | 

' "Yess" projecting, ‘and “angular; anil’ ‘the’ blade |! 


O88 one ati re curvéd, thus blending. with anid | 
fine ‘either, tbing'a'Nttle’ above 


: ering « a a 


line‘of the back! io (40 


5, The i broad Ph wees * well 
2 The Palvis—wide, — 5— 


ows even, forming. a J ‘lime |. 


9 ‘Back; j a and. Hips—-broad 1 and wide, running 
on a level with the setting on of the tail. 


 POVORED i erty oily ai 4 

3 The Twist—full and broad. 

6 The Quarters—long and thoroughly filled. up 
between the | hooks, or, hip. bones, and the | 

— rumps; * with, a good anuscular, development 
down the thigh to the hocks, 

3) The. Flank—Moderately, deep, full and mellow 

a pxoportion to condition, ty 

6 The Aegs-—not too short,, and standing ag dagare, 
and, straight behind, as. may. be. compatible 

io with activity, The, bone quite small below 

im the hock. and Jknee; 3 the sinews, ‘large acd 

|, lean, with the fore-arm well: developed. 

2, The, Carcass—round, and. straight; its spaaterior 
. ribs almost, circular, extending well hack, and 

springing nearly horizontally from. the yerte- 
bra, giving, in ſact, much greater gapacity 
than would at first appear, 

1, The; Zail—at its junction, leyel ‘with the back, 
long, very, slender in its cord, and finishing 

. op with a tassel of white hair, |, 

1 The Color.—in, its shades and degrees, is more or 
less, governed by fashion ; but in the ‘Devon 

;,, is always, red. Formerly, a a rich blood-red was 
the favorite color, and a test of purity, ; ; and 
now, a somewhat lighter color is in, vogue, 

_ approaching rather nearer to, that of the 

South , Devon, , which is a larger, coarser, 

stronger animal,, In all cases the eglor grows 

,) lighter, round the muzzle, while. a dark ma- 

hogany color, verging almost to a black, and 
growing yet darker, about, the head, always 
Was a very-questionable color for. a true, Nor 
3 Devon, more especially when accompanied by 
a dark nose. 

1 The Hair⸗- Should be short, . thick, and fine; 
and if showing on its surface a fine, eyr or 
ripple, it, looks richer in éolor, and is, sup 
posed, to indicate, a hardier and , more, thrifty 

_,); animal. 

1 The Udder—should ‘be such, as, will, afford the 

» i; -best. promise of capacity and product. > ¢ 

3. CarriageThe ; Deyons \having,, from. their ex- 

cellence in the yoke, another destiny besides 

that of the butgher’s; block, it is, all-import- 

, ant, the, animal’s, carriage, should. indicate as 

“much ; but to, obtain, this, sqmething, of the 

shewry, inert,, squarly, moulded , frame of; tbe 

merely beefing animal must,be relinguishe * 

1Bi 1 for, a lighter and more potive frame,: poll he 
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*“the butcher's judgement; “at thie oun? be 
good, some deficiency of form, may” be: ex-. 
“oused; But ‘if tt be: hand and: stiff, nothing 
can compensate for so unpromisi a feature. 
In raising thé skin frém the’ body, bétween 
the thumb, and finger, it-should lane a soft 
. flexible and’ Substgnitial ‘feel, and when be-, 


‘neath’ the outspread’ hand, it -should méve | 


easily with ity ¢nd under it, as though resting 

on o spft, elastig, cellular substance, -whieh;: 

however: becomes firmer,as the animal pie 

——pens.” A thin papery skin is objectionable, 
100 more especially in a cold’ climate. 

POINTS OFTHE DEVON BULL. 

As regards the male animal, it is only necessary 

to remark, that the points desirable in the female 

are generally so in the malé, but-must,-of course, 


inseparable from a strong,-vigorous constitution. 
Even a certain degree-of coarseness is admissible, 
but then it must_be-so exelusively of @ masculine 


description a8 never to be discovered in the fe- | 


male of his gét, 

In contra-distinetion to the cows, the head of 
the bull ‘may be shorter, the frontal-bone broad- 
er, and the oceipital flat and stronger, that it may 
receive ‘and sustain.the horn—and this latter may 
be exeused if a little heavy at the base, so its up- 
ward form, its auality and calor | be right. | Neith- 
er isthe looseness of the skin, attached to; and 
depending from the under jaw, to be deemed 
other than a feature of the e SEX, provided it not 
extended ‘beyond the bone, but: leaves the gullet 
and throat clean and free from dewlap. I 
J upper portion of ithe neck should be full 

“muscular for it is an indication. of stréngth, 
ome and: ‘constitution. - 'Phé spine. should be 
strong, the bones Of the tof long apd broad, and 
the whole’ sa cular, system wide and) fofoney 

loped the ontine — * 3 





















Baas RAILWAY HUMSE)POW BE WHICH TOOK 


FIRST. PREMIUM... eal 
New York ‘State Fairs of 1866 and "1863, 


4 For the 


* poe ay aay 


v3 | ie itr —— it 
eo |p it tie * natty haa rt fe third it 





* 


AM "has eldo int —— County Fai?) at sohich inne. 
‘Proprietors have ea. 


they believ hd o of wf 4 ier f ghiné gxhidited 
‘the e ane r 6,¢éx ed at 
an —*2* —EE—— hy he as f 


with others, This 


COMBINED "THRESHERS AND CLEANERS 
: ———— Separators, Wood Saws, . 
‘ALE OF THE BEST IN MARKET): | 

These Powers proditée thore powef, with Jess elevation, nd 
are operated with greater esi a Matha) fiom am, than any, other, ré- 
qptring ve How travel of of 38 in abe Ft re 
er hour when whi¢h is about 800 to 
ene of gust per day, or pie that, quantity. of, Wheat 


othe Thresher and Cleaner rons ati and easy, separates the 
ge —— clean from the ztrav, éant gfilte équal'to the 
nin Mule. leaving the grain, fit for mill or marketand 
is * e of doing a larger business without ves or clogging’ 
t other Two Horse Cleaper, before the public, , 
or price apd deseription send for, Ciel, and —* 
yourself before, purchasing. Addréss 


Ri & M-HARDER, 
* COBLESKILL, Seboharie Co. N. ¥, 





STATE FAIR: FOR: 1863! 


be attended’by that masculine character which is | 


CITIZENS! PREMIUMS: 
FOR RUNNING AND TROTTING HORSES. 


COMPTON open for allyho except —— * ‘Patchy 
en, dnd trotters of his class. 

The National Horse Association, of Kalamazoo, bering de- 
cided’to hold an anual meeting thts season, from subscriptions 
by’ citizens of thy State, made for the parpose of promoting 
fhinprovement in horses, ‘offer the follow ig premiums,. —_— 
the au —— of the State — Society, to be competed 
for duting the last day of the Stite Fair. 

,CITIZENS’ PREMIUM FOR RUNNING HORSES." 
For thé best horse in a race'ofintle heats, to be conduct.) | 


ed according tothe rales of the National Horse Associa- 

tion, of Kalamazoo, ‘oe 
For the second best horse, * do’ do 100 
For the third best horse, do do’ ; 50 


To makes race. there must be atleast three entries,and with 
mg entry an entranee fee of fifty. dollats willbe required to 
ail tothe: Secretary of.the Michigan. State Agricultural 
ety, at the time the entry is made. , 
CITIZENS’ PREMIUM. FOR — HORSES. 

For the best horse inia.trial of mile heats, best, three in 
.five.ito be conducted accordance. withthe rules of, the. 
National ** —— of Kalamaion, 

e tise horse, -, ; eat] (2 — 

For the thitd (on, hovee, f, 34041 50 
si make a trial. there; yd be.at least sare 5 — and for 

entry on —8* ‘foe will. be requited to be 44 Be 
Sie of entrance to tiie Secretary of the Michigan | 
eultural, Society, 


Michigans be * at the officd of the 48 of am 
ichigansS ta u rer 
time previvas foot, aye —E 


— will be —_ to the stand at two * on Friday, 


By gris oti iideoative bts i a {i re | te A 
ing! i FOLEERTs flea 
R. * JOHNSTON 


Secretary. 
omeb df’ the —— State Agricaltural —— —RX 
Sept, 11, 1863, 
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FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREKS, 


WILLIAM ADAIR, 
DETROIT, - - ~~ MICHIGAN. 


Dep and varied eg ————— of Trees 


stock of 
dard and 
imported stocks. 


ye “GRAPE VINES, 


— Coneord, —* Beers” Hy bride (1 Rebecca, 
artford Prolific, ds, (10 0 varieti 
and many others, The — bd be su — J —* 


nantity—the others b by tee Ronee Hundred, or Thousand, 
dio, a good stock of ru OREIGN V ES for cultivation under 


URR 8 ——— * 4 CORBET RIG, RASP- 
RIES, STRA ‘RRIES, de, 


EVERGREEN TREES, 


Beveral thousand of large size and fine specimens, viz: Norwa 
black, white and Hemlock Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch, Aus 
an and white Pines, Arbor * Red Cedar, Swedish and Irish 
Junipers, Silver Fir, Savin, &c, 
ROSES, 
Hybrid Perpetual, Moss, Climbing, Bourbon, Tea, Noisette. 


GREEN HOUSE AND BEDDING. PLANTS, 


‘with much that it is impossible to include in the limits of an 
advertisement, Address as above. September, 1863, 


DETROIT 
NURSERY AND GREEN HOUSE. 


a have a large 2* of: ¢ FRUIT TREES of all descrip- 

and can supe those who wish with trees of extra 

size. hee 7 yen AL Trees and Shubbe * all kinds 

and sizes. assortment of LVERGREEN TREES wf 

= the andy vr es _ Hybrid,Perpetual, Ever-blooming and 
ug BOS. 


— DELAWARE GRAPE VINES!! 
artford Prolific, Oreveling, Elsi 
e, Allen's s Hybrids, Tay or, or Bult, hie 
Northern Muscadine, To-Kalon, 
ella,Catawba, and many others in cultivation. 
FOREIGN VARIETIES OF GRAPES, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackberries. 
Triomph d@ Gand Dy edad Albany Strawe 


— 28 2 only kind perfect) 
ny hey A * Flowering Pee Tudie, 
BULBS of all kinds, a anda lead assortment ‘of: 


GREEN HOUSE PLANTS!! 


* Our trees and plants are sll in gaod 





* — Vil 


eoll them in large or small quantities on as Ifberal terms as any 
nursery of established reputation in the country, | 
Catalogues furnished upon the receipt of a postage stamp. 


conto HUBBARD & DAVIS, Detroit, Moh. 
Bulbs for Fall Planting ” 


Y ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BULB 
LOGUE for the Autumn of 1868,is now published and 
me pbe.gent fron to all who apply, by mail. It contains a list of 


Hyacinths, Crocuses, Tulips, Crown 
'Imperiais, Snow Bails, Lilies, &c. 


— — VICK, Rochester, N, ¥ 
TREES! TREES! ! 


A large supply of 
DWARF APPLE, & STANDARD & DWARF 
, PEAR, and PEACH TREES. 
Also EL A Ee MU cling a all the new ap- 
_ . BEST NUESERY STOCKS, 
enerally, Allforsale CHEAP atthe 








and 4 will | 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 


Catalogues furnished to all applicants, who enclose a stamd 


—* Ww. BROWN SMITH, Proprietor. 


— F. Sept 1, 1363, 


-VALUABLE INVENTION, | 
GILL’S PATENT 
FRUIT AND. POTATO. PRESSER. 
[Parmwiep, Manon 6; 1862] 


IMPORTANT TO FARMER’ & TO FRUIT 
AND POTATO PACKERS, : 

















AU tee 




















THs ——— improvement which has been extensively used 
in Western New York, for the past t ‘three yess, was 
patented since March 6th, tem’ Ny now off oe 
Growers and dealers as the best 


strong, durable, sed tose using 


Tb saleby tho aubsrlber A — 





TTLE ORE! j) MICHT GAN. 





For “at We GRORGE. BEARD, under the! Russell 
baad of codward end and Michigan — —— 


19 
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—— & BARRY, 


in the’ Waited States. 
Planters, onda and Dealers, 
Ate invited to inspect the. Peg stoa, and consult the Catalogues, 


which. give 
The following Catal es —— — pent to applicants, prepaid, 
er the receipt of pos as follows, viz: 
~ — —— Poot No. & five conte and for 


5 hen —— d Mustratod Catal of Fruit Trees 
53 a — ve and Ilustrated Ontalogue of Ornamen- 
8—A Catalogue of Foese Berta sad Peditine Fi 
jo, 4—A v—53 Catalogue or Trade mae 
ELLWANGER & BARBY, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES. 


Sept. Ist, 1863, Kochester, N. Y. 
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Fruit and Ornamental Trees C. RAOUX, 
FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1683, 86 CEDAR ST., ---- - NEW YORK CITY, 


OOMUISSION MERCHANT, AND 
SOLE AGENT in the UNITED STATES, 


- | For Messrs. Xt sto STEWART & SONS, Nurserymen, Dyx- 


Mons. D DD AUVESS ig? bam n, OnLEans, France, 
1. De LANGE. 1 Florist, Haaxizi, Holland. 

Goods purchased and sold on Commission. Custom house 

and forwarding — — to with economy and despatch, 


RENOES, 
Epw Bank, N. ¥. City. 


D Rown, Prove —8 
Mosera. Dorp & * Importers, New York City. 
* "Ep, Bast & 
—— Rochester, 


“ —— enesee V 
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AALLMAIL THE TE TRIOMPH THAT 


Fickardt’s Cattle Pow 


— HATH ACHIEVED f! 
THO USAMDS ARE TESTIFY Lig TO ITS EFF Ig 


‘The merciful Man is n is kind to his Beast 


ATE years ot study and experifient by the in 
compound from pure Vegétublemuterials a Po 
should an@must take the place of the, thousand and | 
trums gotten up and palmed upon the public as “certa 
dies” eS ‘cure of all diseases which the brute cre: Hi 
* heir to,” h@ has produced the dhe Wedding this advertise 
and * be genuine unless b g QUI FAO SIMI 
ture. Thedemand has been such that its-sare has bee 
oe to the State of Pennsy)vania, but we mw de 
summated , Tmo orem that are peepee td 
the nume tders now on hand, as well at those re ' 
hereafter fecoive fo from other States ofthe Union.” } 
Knowing —* der to ss all the curative pr 
here set ft em a flutes t ade of: words unn⸗ 
feeling —* its own —* Will secure for it 
sale, Beitig commposed.of pure vegétable ingredients, 
safely and§judiciowsly given‘to that noble animal the 
It effects are no uP A ang’ pampering; 4 * system, ¢ 
bloated *8 premature shi of the-hair 
the other hand, Srsirdngthens the ‘mpd gestion, purifid 
blood, regulates the urinary organs, ——— Ng ty in 
protecting the — 2 condition of the aninial ti } 
when in aneappe trap tly-hea|th y state, | r 
To the Agricafturistand Dairy maw ft is anInvatuable 
dy for thei¢ Nest. pee or laboring der HOOP dij z= 
OLLOW HORN,/andother.of the oapeny, complaints fo wht 
* are lidble from a auppresslon ofthe natural secrefions. ; | 
ILCH UO are much —355 by ocgasionall y, migin 
with their Aop or feedsit has a tendency to 88* n thean 
mal, remove all ohstruetlons from the milk — 0 % 
ch the-healfh a 


































the secretions, al "tonseqnently adding my 
animal, a pee Siry ond'quality to the Mjik, Cream & B 
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J. Minch Dy 126 Jefferson’ Ave.) 
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is beyond all questio 


Frank Leslie’s:Te t Month 


Full of nal Storées, Perilous Adventures, Exci 
ratives w ——ä—— —— the sk 
most 6 America ajthors an 


- TEN CENTS A-NUMB 


r a magazine Containiag@in each number 
ous beautifil stories, Geme of @, Poetry, Illustra 
an exqu manner, While tes our readers, and make 


and deseri ptiops, 
the World; the customs arious nations,the wonders of art, 
4 — of > Ride ih her. animal —— kingdoms; 
Pages of the LATEST FASHIONS, 
— great and ftom'the most récart sdobidaand 


& most welcom 34 e,it contain — 
v 


lustrat né, embodying the very essence — OWN. 


Z OREAPEST MAG: 
it it profes fesses to be, and w. 328 eré” Bue can we ta 
x po aH ih igh ofteralning wens·⸗ 


«BUY. re NUMBER * f 
PRANK ee ‘OBNT- MONTHLY 


and you, will | Banat 6 her ih * 


its, Terms 7 i fa a ie 
They numbers ways be 
h by order Oat Bool rested “ or Néws eit —8* * 


FRANK LESLIE, 12 Doane st., &M. X. 


* pure 





é “Ledger” of the Magazines. | 
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Te, béatcheapests ani anid stiost ost ive of ofall the Magazines 9 


of ip t in all parts of 
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dealers and Planters is 
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lly in Apples and Pears, 
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jn hand—giving dealers su- 
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* 9— *8 APPLETON: & CO. ° 
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14 THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 


A PREMIUMPOR EACH NEW SUBSCRIBER 


— eo — 


NEW VOL. OF THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AGBIQULTURAL — IN THE UNITED STATES—OONTAINING 50 Pages, 


FARMERS SUPPORT YOUR OwN HOME PAPER! 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS OFFERED. | 


For every New $1 Subseriber, A LARGE POCKET WAR MAP, contaistig 84 Pages 


Of valuable statistical information relative to every Battle-and all the general-evénts pf the War. 
It should be in the handsof every man,as it embraces much reliable and valuable information 


which cannot be readily obtained from any other source. Send a subscriber, and get it. 
Or 25 STRONG. TRIOMPH D’'GAND STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
To be sent in time for Fall Planting, with instructions as to Boil, dea,’ 
Largest Number of Plants ever offered for One Subboriber' ! 
Old patrons can have either by paying for eighteen months, $1,50 in enam , 
| FOR THREE $1 SUBSORIBERS, 


A DELAWARE GRAPE VINE, 


One of the newest, best, earliest, hardiest and’most productive known in Grape Oulture. This va- 
riety is one of the finest flavor for table-use, and should be in every man’s garden. We will 
send them by mail at the proper season. Try and secure ont as. there are very few true 

Delaware Grapes in Michigan, . 
FOR FIVE NEW.. ei bU! 


200 Triomph @’ Gand Strawbi 
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The Excelsior Bee Hive. ed in every County-atch as wil attend to the business thor- 
All who test — or circulars a terms moonk, particulars, 
HANNUMS PATENT BEE HIVE, Evrron Runa New-Yountm Rochester, N. Y. 
— tot FRED.:L. SEITZ‘& CO 
BEST HIVE EVER INVENTED !! iL. 9 
It is the only Hive that wheat ony abbey | It clears BANKERS, 
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